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To What End? 


IG ATTENDANCE, excellent and novel exhibits, 
papers by the brightest minds in the coal industry 


marked the American Mining Congress Exposition and 
Conference. A great event it was, in the opinion of 
every one present, full of promise for the industry. But 
its value depends on the action of those who attended. 
Will it find a disposition in those who participated to 
think vigorously but to act without purpose or decision? 
Only by making use of what was seen and heard can 
any permanent profit come to those who attended. Not 
what they heard, nor what they saw, will attest the 
value of the meeting. The true test is to be found in 
what will be attempted and achieved by men who gained 
inspiration from what they saw and heard. 

It would be well if each mine manager, superintend- 
ent, mining, mechanical and electrical engineer who 
took time and expended money in attending the expo- 
sition wrote down for the operator’s benefit just what 
he learned that would reduce operating cost, laying 
special stress on such equipment as can be put in 
operation only with the approval of the operator or of 
the executive next above him. He should make his ideas 
definite. Impressions are good but insufficient. What 
are the actual savings in operation? What the costs 
of investment? The statements should be made con- 
crete, for if the program proposed, its profits and its 
costs be put in plain black and white, they will carry 
conviction with them. Properly equipped, a mine can 
make such large savings that the trip to Cincinnati can 
be paid for many hundred times over. 

So the participants should take the time to record 
and use what has been obtained even if a few routine 
duties have for a time to be ignored. The purpose of 
going is only half accomplished when the suitcase is 
unpacked in the home town. It may take weeks to set 
in motion what the trip revealed, but wires should be 
laid without delay for effective use in completing the 
program which attendance at the meeting indicated 
would best lower production costs. 


Coal-Dust Shelving 


OCK-DUST BARRIERS are useful in extinguish- 

ing explosions, and seeing how neatly they operate, 
one wonders why coal men are not more eager to 
eliminate “coal-dust shelving” from the mines, by which 
term may be designated the horizontal timbering on 
Which coal dust so readily collects. Frequently the 
roof is permitted to fall to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet, and cross timbers resting on timber sets fill up 
the intervening space. This forms the equivalent of 
4 series of shelves. Such shelving is dangerous. A 


set of timber may be torn down and a cloud of dust 
will fall that may be readily ignited by a short circuit 
or, possibly, an open lamp. ; 

If, in places where such injury to the roof is likely 
to occur, a coating of cement mortar had been used 


the fall probably would never have happened, the tim- 
ber would have been saved and the explosion would 
have been obviated. A little care to avoid the intro- 
duction of such shelves will increase the air-carrying 
capacity of the roadway, save the cost of removing dust 
from timbers, reduce the hazard from displaced sets, 
decrease the fire risk, lighten the entry and perhaps 
save the most disastrous kind of an explosion. A rock- 
dust barrier is an antidote for such coal-dust shelves, 
but why not avoid the erection of such shelving by 
the judicious use of cement? 


Just to Be Different 


OME ENGINEERS delight to advocate standardiza- 

tion, but not a few knife it every time they have 
an opportunity. In fact an engineer is often the worst 
enemy standardization has. The average business man 
usually is willing to buy what the market offers, but 
some engineers, just to put the stamp of their indi- 
viduality on the plans or to get credit for genius, 
specify something—anything—the market does not 
provide. 

Men of this type delight in changing specifications. 
Any man can agree but, he observes, it takes real intel- 
lectual power to differ. There is truth in that conten- 
tion so long as the differing is to some good end. Too 
frequently it takes the form of inducing the manufac- 
turer to adopt something he has tried and proved to 
be undesirable, or at least something he knows will 
fail or at least embodies parts that are not necessary. 

However, there are exceptions. The insurgency 
against standards by men who have the ability to de- 
sign and define better equipment is a source of progress 
to be encouraged. Standards must not, at least unduly, 
bind progress, and the engineer will sometimes compel 
an improvement that the manufacturer fails to recog- 
nize or one which, for purposes of manufacturing but 
not of operating economy, he hesitates to make. 

But changes made just to be different, just to substan- 
tiate the claim that the engineer “helped” in the design, 
mere idiosyncracies that destroy the regular processes 
of manufacturing, are to be deplored. As a rule the 
equipment of the manufacturer is the product of much 
earnest thought, patient experimentation and long 
experience, and it is not to be carelessly swept aside by 
men who have given it no thought and no trial and 
have no experience in the operation of the device, and 
who seek a change merely to claim a share in the 
triumph which the installation of the machine will 
assure. They like to say: “Works like a charm, but it 
wouldn’t have done so well if I hadn’t insisted on this 
or that.’”’ When such a statement is true the insistence 
on the change may be well justified, but we fear that 
in many cases a standard design would be cheaper 
and more effective. 

How fatal at times, when the specifier is in a maze 
of doubt, is the need for writing specifications! It 
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is true that the manufacturer’s plans and even his 
materials might be considerably modified without much 
harm to the resulting equipment. There is an element of 
chance in even the most careful design. But it does 
not follow that, because the manufacturer has made a 
guess or two, the purchaser should make another, for 
the design has been tested and the shop practice has 
been built around the model thus designed. Conse- 
quently, on the one hand the manufacturer’s judgment 
has been sustained by experience, and on the other, he 
has ventured so much on its correctness that unless 
it is proved wrong it is best not to make any change. 
The pen of the specificator is a fearful and wonderful 
instrument. Much harm can be done by it with the 
most excellent intentions, but in the hands of a capable 
mechanical and electrical engineer it is fruitful of good 
result. 

Another matter not always realized is the fact that 
the manufacturer when called upon to make special 
designs is an innovator and cannot be expected to guar- 
antee his machinery thus changed. He certainly does 
not care to do so when the change has been made to his 
own detriment and, as often happens, against his better 
judgment. : 





Unity in Business 


Y STEADY, energetic and truly patriotic effort the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States has es- 
tablished itself as a strong, creative body from which 
much may be expected. The word of the business world 
needs to be heard. Labor has its council in the Ameri- 
can Federation by which it is enabled to speak as a 
unit. It is only fitting that business should have similar 
representation, not as a body inimical to labor but as 
representing the viewpoint of men whose judgment as 
to the best interests of the public may be, and will be, 
helpful in framing national policies. 

Though representing only a group in the body politic, 
the business men constituting the Chamber have taken 
a quiet and broad view of national affairs, seeking not 
so much their own advantage as the large interest of 
the American people. They have, moreover, arrived at 
a degree of teamwork which cannot fail of assistance 
in framing legislation on a broad basis of mutual help. 
Industries no longer view themselves as separate units 
striving to better themselves to the disadvantage of the 
other units. They are not “robber barons” bent on 
preying upon one another or on those they employ. 
In the Chamber of Commerce they meet to promote a 
common national interest. The mine owners are not 
there to launch an attack on the carriers, nor the car- 
riers to harass the mine owners. They are met to find 
the common interest and to ascertain ways of improv- 
ing the well being of their own and other industries. 

These are indeed helpful contacts. The mixing of 
different interests is always advantageous. Travel, 
they say, broadens men, only it is not travel that does it, 
but contact. Nowhere is contact more marvelously 
rapid than at conventions, and at no convention is it 
broader both geographically and industrially than in 
the Chamber. 

No industry, it may be added, needs the influence of 
this organization more than that of coal mining. Being 
frankly a provincial industry almost all of its operators, 
if not its industrial leaders, are away from the larger 
cities. It is an industry segregated from whole states 
in which its many clients and the most important of 
them live. It needs to keep in touch with other indus- 
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tries that it may advance its proper interest by repre- 
senting its viewpoint in a broad, conservative way, at 
a point where the very atmosphere favors a kindly, 
thoughtful, and dispassionate consideration of its 
claims 

Coal mining needs to be an integral part of the na- 
tional consciousness. It cannot glory in “splendid iso- 
lation.” It needs friends if ever an industry did. It 
needs also the long view. It should interest itself in the 
Chamber and do it in a broad, contributory spirit. Es- 
sential and fundamental in patriotism is the spirit of 
co-operation, co-ordination and fellowship. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, re- 
cently dedicated its new building with appropriate cere- 
monies, celebrating thereby, thirteen years of construc- 
tive effort and steady progress. May its future be as 
progressive as its past! May it find a formula of co- 
operation in the welter of disagreement! May it seek 
national policies that will build a structure of business 
as delightful to the consciousness of men as the edifice 
it has erected in Washington! May it be a force for 
sound economic thinking and a center of co-operation! 

With 1,300 local chambers and trade associations in 
its membership and 12,000 individual and associate 
memberships, with an annual income of $1,000,000, and, 
better still, with a record for excellent leadership and 
honorable achievement it can look forward to a brilliant 
and helpful future, an aid to all who wish well for our 
nation and the whole world. 


Why Dine at the Second Table? 


ROM ALL SIDES the anthracite industry is being 

assailed. The high costs of operation are making 
hard coal a “luxury fuel” and it is a luxury some are 
not willing to afford. A leading cure for high costs 
is better equipment. We believe anthracite men realize 
that fact. But, if so, why do they not attend in large 
numbers the expositions and congresses where these 
problems are being studied and solved? 

The bituminous industry has been regarded with 
contempt by many hard-coal men, but steadily that 
industry has increased its efficiency. It has its exposi- 
tions for the study of new machinery and materials. 
Most of the equipment is just as applicable to anthracite 
mining in some one of its many phases; some is even 
more applicable. 

If the anthracite industry does not have its own show 
—and that is not necessary—it should attend those 
already being held. If it did, it would soon have its 
own viewpoint given appropriate attention. It could 
contribute and could learn from the contributions of 
others. Why stand alone when so much is to be gained 
from co-operation? Why should so much progress in 
the development of coal mining today get its first start 
and exemplification at the bituminous mines? Cer- 
tainly not because the anthracite operator has not the 
wherewithal, financially and mentally, to take a leading 
part in technical advances. 


THE ATTENDANCE at the American Mining Congress 
in Cincinnati of so many anthracite men was encourag- 
ing. It is to be hoped that this indicates a greater 
community of interest developing between the bitu- 
minous and hard coal branches of the industry. There 
is real benefit to be gained from better mutual under- 
standing. 
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American Mining Congress Draws Many 

















exhibits, and a larger attendance than at pre- 

vious meetings marked the National Exposition 
of Coal Mining Machinery and Equipment of the 
American Mining Congress in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
last week. This year, though some of the larger anthra- 
cite companies had no officials present, there was, for 
the first time, a good representation from the anthracite 
region. It is certain all those who attended will be re- 
peaters next year, many regretting that they had not 
brought more of their officials with them. 

There is no great difference basically between the 
bituminous and anthracite regions and in many in- 
stances papers presented by anthracite men gave facts 
and figures that were duplicated by the bituminous 
men present. The differences between the two branches 
of the industry has been played up to the disadvantage 
of both. When the representatives of anthracite and 
bituminous regions get together they soon reveal the 
close analogies between their problems. About 1,800 
persons were present and both the show and the four 
days of meetings drew large crowds of interested 
spectators and hearers. 

Everyone was too busy to care much about enter- 
tainment. However, a well-attended, well-staged smoker 
was held on Wednesday, May 27, and a banquet on 


‘ MORE INTERESTING program than ever, better 


To Cincinnati 


Great Machinery Exposition and 
Four Days’ Discussion of Mine 
Problems Bring Out Best Ideas 
Not Only of Bituminous Men but 
Anthracite Producers as Well 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age 

















Thursday, May 28. J. C. Wilson presided at the 
banquet, introducing as first speaker E. W. Parker, 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Parker declared in his address, entitled “Some 
Problems in the Anthracite Industry,” that the pro- 
ducer of anthracite had been in the past able to sell his 
broken coal for blast furnace and steamboat use. These 
large coals were no longer in much demand and had to 
be broken up. That was one of the causes for the 
large quantity of small sizes produced, for which the 
anthracite producer had to find, and was finding, new 
uses. 

H. L. Gandy, executive secretary, National Coal Asso- 
ciation, said that the coal industry was in trouble 
because of the prodigality of Nature and the lack of 
judgment of man. The coal industry was not one 
where lowering of price has an immediate effect on the 
volume of business, or there might be more excuse for 
the low prices prevailing. Low price and low demand 
in the coal industry go hand in hand. No reduction 
in price, no matter how drastic, can induce the pur- 
chaser of coal to buy one pound more than will drive 
his engines and heat his house. 

The unfortunate condition in the bituminous industry 
has been brought about partly by the annual displace- 
ment of 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons of coal by oil, 
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and by economies in the use of coal causing 60,000,000 
tons less coal to be produced and, further, by the reduc- 
tion in the use of coal by railroads due to the smaller 
tonnage of coal handled. 

The glut of coal has been increased by the great 
advances in the use of mechanical devices. The excess 
production has caused the operators to increase the 
productive capacity of their plants so as to reduce costs, 
and this had a further effect in increasing the glut 
of coal and in deepening the sag in the price curve. 

He contended that it was always a healthy condition 
in any industry for it to have some excess capacity. 
The duty of the coal industry he believed was not to 
remove entirely that condition but to learn to exist 
happily under it as other industries do. The two great 
and malevolent conditions in the industry were the 
tendencies to sell below cost and ship without prior 
orders. 

George B. Harrington, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., spoke briefly on the 
coal situation and was followed by James F. Call- 
breath, secretary of the American Mining Congress who 
introduced Phil Penna. Mr. Penna said it was well 
for manufacturers and mining men to get together as 
at the present meeting where they could learn to appre- 
ciate one another. Lack of acquaintance was one of the 
principal difficulties in all human relations. Labor and 
capital should meet and learn to know each other, but 
the union was jealous for it knows that acquaintance 
spells friendship and friendship the decline of union 
supremacy. 

Mr. Callbreath declared that unless the operator sold 
his coal first and mined it afterwards he would be 
forced out of business. 

W. L. Affelder made an address with lantern slides 
showing charts used by him to keep track of costs of 
production. He declared that the whole labor and sup- 
ply cost of the coal might go down but that in the 
total cost per ton might be found items that went either 
up or down. By learning which went up and inquiring 
why, keeping in mind the volume of: production at any 
time, it was possible to ascertain leaks in cost which 
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might otherwise be overlooked or condoned. He read 
letters which had been addressed to his local officials 
calling attention to excessive costs which marked wastes 
in operation. 

J. Ernest Allen, Hayden Stone & Co., New York City, 
spoke on the “Coal Industry and the Investing Public.” 
He pointed out that 750,000 men were employed in it, 
twice aS many as in the steel or in the automobile 
industry. America produces, said he, 45 per cent of the 
coal of the world. Underground were 200,000 miles 
of railroad, a length comparable with the mileage of 
standard-gage road on the surface which is 400,000 
miles. The 50,000 miles of electrified track under- 
ground was equal to the mileage of all the surface 
electrified roads of the country—street railways and 
railroads. 

The New York Edison Co. is about to spend $50,000,- 
000 on a big power plant and that plant will use coal. 
He felt that coal might suffer from oil, but basically 
coal was the great source of power and would be in 
the future. This fact made the banker feel that in 
an investment in coal he had something intrinsically 
safe so long as his choice of a property was properly 
made. 

Mr. Allen said that 97 per cent of the mines were 
of the smaller types. Only 3 per cent were larger mines 
capable of meeting severe competitive conditions. He 
believes that consolidations are necessary. The smaller 
units should be amalgamated into a reasonable number 
of larger units. 

fhe banker needs, said Mr. Allen, a long record of 
profitable operation, if he is going to dispose of the 
securities he underwrites. He does not desire to keep 
them on his hands and he knows the investor must be 
satisfied that the bonds and stocks will bring him 
assured income. 

“Choose your banker,” said Mr. Allen, “and then be 
frank with him. Lay all your cards, face up, on the 
table. The banker will not betray your confidence. Do 
not think he will want to run your busines. His interest 
is in banking and he is wise enough to know that he 
cannot be both banker and industrialist.” 
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One of the South’s Good Coal Properties—Sayreton Mine, Republic Iron & Steel Co. Near Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mechanical, Electrical 


Difficulties 


Wide-Awake Group of Mining Men 

Discusses Use of Acid-Resisting 

Metals, Speed Reducers, Watthour 
Meters and Storage Batteries 














UNNING TRUE to the announce- 
ment, the Cincinnati meetings 
were meetings of operating men. R. 
L. Kingsland, superintendent of the 
power and mechanical department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., faced a large and highly 
representative assemblage when, as 
chairman of the first morning ses- 
sion, he opened the informal meeting, 
by getting straight at the work in 
hand, calling on J. A. Malady, elec- 
trical engineer of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, to comment 
on “The Use of Acid Resisting Metal 
for Mine Drainage Equipment.” Mr. 
Malady outlined the practice and ex- 
perience of the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co. in the handling of mine waters 
having from 10 to 500 grains of 
sulphuric acid per U. 8S. gallon. Up 
to 1922, his company tried out and 
used cast iron, acid resisting bronze, 
and cement, in pump construction. 
In 1922, it began experimenting with 
chrom-iron. A piece of this alloy, 
after 90 days submersion in a highly 
corrosive water, showed no appre- 
ciable loss of weight. As a result, 
valve parts made of this metal were 
installed in several mine pumps, fol- 
lowed. by the use of other parts, and 
finally by the use of chrom-iron 
metal for the casings of centrifugal 
pumps. 


No Loss AFTER Two YEARS 


After two years of actual use, no 
loss could be detected in the new 
parts. As a comparison, the acid 
resisting bronze formerly used under 
the same conditions, lasted only 
fifteen days to three months. Mr. 
Malady stated that apparently the 
manufacturers have not been able to 
keep pace with the needs and de- 
velopments of the user. 

To this, W. H. Wadington, of the 
Driver-Harris Co., replied that the 
wide variety of sizes and types of 
parts which this company is asked 


to cast of “Cimet” requires the con- 
stant solving of new problems in the 
handling of the new alloy. Pump 
casings weighing as high as 2,500 
Ib. each, have been made. 

Mention of sand pumps brought 
out the point that the operator 
should always specify that the pump 
is to be used for sand, for the reason 
that the manufacturers can then vary 
the grade of hardness of the metal 
to suit the condition under which the 
machine will be expected to operate. 

L. W. Householder, chief engineer, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
stated that the chrom-iron pumps 
which his company has in use, have 
operated for more than 4,000 hr. 
and show no signs of wear, the pre- 
sent indications being that they will 
last indefinitely. The acid-resisting 
bronze pumps lasted only about 8,000 
hr., and the cement-lined pumps only 
4,000 hr. 


DESCRIBES LOCAL SPOT FAILURES 


An investigation of local spot 
failures in bronze cases was de- 
scribed by Mr. Kingsland. Analysis 
of the part adjacent to one failure 
showed 0.14 per cent zinc, while the 
unaffected parts showed no traces of 
zinc. Others present also stated that 
zinc content is a detriment in acid- 
resisting bronze. 

Mr. Kiser called attention to the 
lack of uniformity in physical hard- 
ness and tensile strength of an in- 
dividual casting and of separate 
castings of the chrom-iron alloy, sug- 
gesting that the manufacturers try 
to eliminate these features. 

Hardness, as explained by Mr. 
Wadington, is regulated to a great 
extent, by the purity of the content. 
Recently it has been found that the 
adding of 1 to 2 per cent of nickel 
eliminated to a great extent the 
tendency toward porous and uncer- 
tain castings, but this amount of 
nickel in an alloy containing 28 to 


30 per cent of chromiun, apparently 
does not decrease the acid-resisting 
properties. 

Carl Lee, electrical engineer, Pea- 
body Coal Co., Chicago, inquired as 
to the methods that others are using 
for checking the wear of centrifugal 
pumps by measuring the water de- 
livered. Mr. Kiser stated that his 
company fits each pump with an am- 
meter and that when the current 
drops 10 per cent below normal, the 
pump is opened to investigate the 
trouble. Mr. Kingsland advocates 
the use of both a voltmeter and an 
ammeter, in order to avoid the errors 
due to voltage fluctuations. 

A. B. Jessup called attention to the 
practice of one company of neutraliz- 
ing the acid of mine water before 
use in a coal washery. Roughly 
speaking, the water requirements are 
1,000 gal. per minute per 1,000 tons 
daily coal production. About one ton 


of lime per day is required. The 
cost of this treatment, including 
labor, is $10 to $12 per day. Con- 


siderably more than this amount is 
saved by reduced maintenance of the 
screens, chutes and other equipment. 
Only about 60 per cent of the acid 
in the water is neutralized. This 
degree of neutralization is sufficient 
to prolong the life of the steel plates 
and screens to a period greater than 
the life of bronze when used with 
the plain untreated, acidulous mine 
water. 


ADVANTAGES OF SPEED REDUCERS 


The second subject discussed was 
“Speed Reducers.” H. D. Smith, 
general superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Coal Co., McComas, W. Va., out- 
lined the advantages of this type of 
drive and described the applications 
at the American Coal Co. mines 
where seventeen speed reducing units 
are in operation or in the process of 
installation. Some of these have 
been in use over 18 months and as 
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yet none have shown any signs of 
trouble. 

Speed reducers proved to be of 
particular advantage in the remodel- 
ing of old tipples, because of the 
small space required. A 50 to 1 
reducer replacing an open gear train, 
of, for instance, five to ten counter- 
shafts, goes in a case 24-in. to 30-in. 
in diameter. Although the speed re- 
ducer runs 10 to 20 per cent higher 
in first cost than open gearing, there 
can be a material saving in the cost 
of the supporting structure. Besides 
the space-saving feature, the speed 
reducer has the advantages of higher 
efficiency, absolute protection against 
dust on wearing surfaces, greater 
safety, and of making it possible to 
use a high speed motor which is 
much cheaper and may operate with 
better efficiency. 

The third subject dealt with at the 
morning session was “Economies 
Which Can Be Effected by Proper 
Use of Watthour Meters.” William 
Lamont, general superintendent of 
the Sterling Coal Co., Bakerton, Pa., 
described the use of watthour meters 
by his company. He rates the watt- 
hour meter as the watch dog of the 
power cost. Power distribution at 
the Sterling mines averages as fol- 
lows: Transportation 43 per cent, 
ventilation 27 per cent, cutting 11 
per cent and pumping 19 per cent. 
Mr. Lamont described and exhibited 
several forms used in keeping a log 
of meter readings. His company’s 
practice of reading certain meters 
hourly, is rather unusual. In one 
instance a high reading led to an in- 
vestigation of trouble on the line. 
This proved to be a broken 500,000 
cm. ground or return line, the break 
being concealed by a fall of rock. 
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J. A. Malady 
Electrical Engineer, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who spoke 
at Cincinnati on 
Resisting Metal 
Equipment.” 


of Acid- 
Drainage 


“The Use 
for Mine 


Mr. Lamont stated that the Sterl- 
ing company is now experimenting 
with the application of watthour 
meters to mine locomotives. His 
contention is that there cannot be 
an intelligent check without meters 
for determining the distribution. 

In reply to a question by Graham 
Bright, of Pittsburgh, as to the 
trouble in keeping watthour meters 
in working condition on mine loco- 
motives, Mr. Lamont stated that the 
experiments on this application are 
not far enough along to justify any 
conclusions. Josiah Keely, general 
manager of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., Kaford, W. Va., 
stated that meters proved to them 
that a $2,500 investment in copper 
could be paid for in two years by the 
power saving effected. 

Carl Lee gave an interesting de- 

















Big Tandem Storage Battery Locomotive 


These two 80-cell units are used by the Phelps Dodge Corp. in its Stag Canyon mines 


at Dawson, N. M. 
battery operation for safety’s sake. 


ing on at Dawson for more than a year. 


These mines eventually may be converted completely to storage 
Experimentation with battery units has been go- 
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scription of conclusions based on ten 
to twelve years of meter distribution 
at mines of the Peabody Coal Co. 
The power per ton taken by electric 
hoists has varied as little as 0.5 per 
cent from one year to another, and 
some of the hoists, after twelve years 
of service, show practically no in- 
crease, indicating the constant effi- 
ciency of electrical equipment, if 
properly maintained. 

During the period of the war, 
when large production was the great 
factor, Mr. Lee stated that power 
requirements per ton inside of the 
mines increased almost 40 per cent. 
This has now been reduced to the 
pre-war figure by additions of copper. 

Graham Bright asked for experi- 
ences on metering of houses owned 
by coal companies. Mr. Kingsland 
stated that, in his opinion, it pays 
to install a meter in every house. 
J. H. Edwards, Associate Editor, 
Coal Age, stated that Mr. Sienknecht, 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., Ken- 
tucky, has concluded that it will pay 
his company to install house meters 
at each mine. The company now has 
one property metered and collects an 
average of $1.90 per house per month 
at a rate of 74c. per kw.-hr. as com- 
pared to an average of $1.05 per 
month per house at the company’s 
other mines. 


METERS SAVE POWER 


In reply to this, several operators 
who are using meters and consider 
that it pays, stated that their experi- 
ence has been that, after the first 
month, the average revenue per 
house drops below that resulting 
when the flat rate of charge is in 
force, which, of course, means a 
marked decrease in the amount of 
power used on the house lighting 
circuit. 

B. F. Grimm, superintendent of 
the power and mechanical depart- 
ment, West Virginia Division, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, con- 
tended that watthour meters will not 
necessarily tell the condition of cir- 
cuits, because of the other factors 
which influence the relative power 
consumption per unit of coal produc- 
tion. He thinks that the graphic 
voltmeter is the best instrument for 
checking circuits. 

“General Use of Storage Batteries 
in Mines” was the last subject dis- 
cussed at the Tuesday morning 
session. J. B. Hicks, electrical 
engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, led by describing six ap- 
lications of storage batteries at 
mines. 
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The Consolidation company’s ex- 
perience started in 1915, when it in- 
stalled two special-type, combination, 
trolley and battery locomotives for 
gathering. Four years later it 
had fifty-one of the combination loco- 
motives in use. 

Now this firm is using several 
straight storage battery locomotives 
in gaseous mines. For gathering, a 
battery of 55 kw.-hr. capacity is 
used, the average performance being 
eighty to 110 cars gathered in an 
8-hr. shift, the odometer indicat- 
ing an average of eighteen miles 
travel. The main line haulage loco- 
motives consist of a chassis and a 
set of two batteries and their com- 
partments. One battery is used 
while the other is in the barn being 
charged. The capacity of each bat- 
tery is 110 kw.-hr. and there are 
enough cells to make the operating 
voltage approximately 230. The bat- 
teries are changed in the middle of 
each shift, which change requires 
only about 6 min. One of these loco- 
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motives hauled last year 238,000 tons 
of coal and it is estimated that the 
two batteries of one locomotive will 
haul between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons of coal before having to be 
replaced. 

Batteries have now been used over 
two years for operating coal cutting 
machines in gaseous mines of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. These bat- 
teries have a capacity of 91 kw.-hr. 
and the trucks on which they are 
mounted are self-propelling. It is 
estimated that one battery will in 
its life, cut 350,000 tons of coal of 
a character similar to that in the 
Pocahontas field. 

Mr. Hicks stated that the Consolida- 
tion company now has two electric- 
ally operated mines which are prac- 
tically devoid of any stationary elec- 
tric circuits, and will: have a third 
in a short time. Two applications 
of batteries, which as yet are in the 
development stage, are the portable 
battery truck for operating mine 
pumps, and portable air compressors. 
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The sixth application of the batteries 
about the mines, as mentioned by 
Mr. Hicks, was that of a stationary 
unit at tipple to operate an engine- 
coaling larry in case of failure of 
line power. 

Mr. Brant described the two nine- 
teen-ton battery locomotives which 
are operated in tandem on a main 
haul in a New Mexico mine. 

The total battery capacity is 465 
amp.-hr. The batteries are boosted 
from a trolley during a 12-min. out- 
side haul, resulting in a 100-amp.-hr. 
finish of the shift. This duty re- 
quires about 565 amp.-hr. This bat- 
tery locomotive was installed as a 
result of an explosion which took 
place in the mine before the trolley 
wires were eliminated. 

Commenting on the use of battery 
cutting and hauling by the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Mr. Kingsland 
stated that the big thing to be 
gained is safety, this, apparently, 
can be done at a sacrifice of little, if 
any, in operating cost. 














Control of Equipment 
In Coal Mines 


Engineers Review Many Problems 
Involving Pumps, Fans, Tipple 
Machinery, Haulage Motors and 
Types of Automatic Substations 








- ONTROL of Mining Equip- 

ment” was the general subject 
at the Mining Congress during the 
second session ror technical men. 
There was much interested discus- 
sion of mechanical and _ electrical 
problems. <A. B. Kiser, electrical 
engineer of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
presided as chairman. 

The first subject, Mine Pumps, 
was introduced by W. H. Lesser, 
electrical engineer of the Madeira 
Hill Co., Frackville, Pa. In this 
locality twelve to fifteen tons of 
water are pumped per ton of coal 
shipped. Mr. Lesser reviewed the 
developments in mine pumping, 
starting with the early steam pumps, 
some of which were equipped with 
floats for automatically operating 
the steam throttle. He showed how 
the introduction of the centrifugal 


pump led to less work for the pump 
station attendant and naturally to 
the final elimination of the services 
of an attendant made possible by 
complete automatic control. 

Many stations in the anthracite 
mines have a capacity of 1,000 gal. 
per minute or more, and the average 
head is between 300 and 600 ft. 
Squirrel-cage motors are used on 
the ordinary sizes, but  slip-ring 
motors are employed on the larger 
pumps. 

Mr. Lesser described in detail the 
operation of a typical automatic cen- 
trifugal pumping unit. Every emer- 
gency is provided for in the control 
equipment used? 

Mr. Pierce stated that his com- 
pany has had fourteen pumps oper- 
ating automatically for over one 
vear. The units are of 1,000 gal. 


capacity and pump against a 500 ft. 
head. In order to eliminate, so far 
as possible, all chances of trouble, 
the centrifugal pumps have been 
equipped with thrust bearings of 
of the ball or roller type, also with 
thermostatic relays. These pumps 
receive attention only during one 
8-hr. shift, this attention being pro- 
vided by an inspector who makes the 
rounds of all pumps. A labor saving 
of $8,000 per year has been effected. 

On many automatic pumping 
plants, no foot valve is installed in 
the suction line. This necessitates 
the use of a dependable check valve 
in the discharge. Several users con- 
tended at the meeting that the 
ordinary single-clapper-type of valve 
is not sufficiently dependable. Mr. 
Kiser cited a recent case at a 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. mine where a 
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single-clapper type valve stuck open, 
causing damage to the pump by over- 
speeding in the reverse direction. 
The multiple valve was mentioned 
and favored by several operators and 
no one reported accidents with in- 
stallations using this type. 

In introducing the second subject, 
Mine Fans, L. W. Householder, 
chief engineer, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa., read 
and commented upon a paper pub- 
lished some time ago by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, of The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. In 
the comments he predicted an in- 
creasing use of booster fans, which, 
heretofore, in many cases have been 
frowned upon, because of the lack 
of a permissible motor. 

An important point which Mr. 
Householder emphasized is the com- 
mon tendency for a company to put 
in a fan which is far too large for 
the present requirements. Often a 
fan is selected with the idea of 
handling the ulitmate volume of air 
necessary and in most cases this 
ultimate requirement is overesti- 
mated and never reached. This 
means that for years a fan designed 
for large volume and high pressure 
is operated at a fraction of its 
capacity. This results in excessive 
power losses which, in most cases, 
would more than pay for the instal- 
lation of the second fan. 

Mr. Kiser described an interesting 
fan installation at an idle mine of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The fan 
normally operated at 142 r.p.m., and 
required 157 kw. It is equipved 
with a variable-speed, brush-shifting 
motor. The fan is now operated at 
90 r.p.m. and taking only 40 kw. 


At lc. per kw.-hr. this means a sav- 
ing of $642.42 per month. 
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Tipple Machinery was the subject 
introduced by W. C. Adams, consult- 
ing engineer, Allen & Garcia Co., 
Chicago. He emphasized the desir- 
ability of a central control point 
from which the operative could see 
all equipment, and suggested that 
this should be carefully taken into 
account in the design of a tipple. 
Proper cascading of controls is im- 
portant so as to prevent the piling 
up of coal at any point in case any 
section of the equipment is stopped. 

Mr. Adams advocated the use of 
time-limit control for tipple motors 
to prevent damage to motors during 
starting service. With mere current 
limit acceleration a motor may 
“hang” on the line at zero or re- 
duced speed and be damaged if not 
rroperly protected. 

Mr. Kiser called attention to the 
fact that on the new time-limit con- 
trollers-now available, there are no 
vertical surfaces to catch the dust. 
This feature, he thought, would 
eliminate trouble with this type of 
control. Mr. Adams stated that new 
motors with double-wound rotors but 
without slip rings are finding wide 
favor for tipple work, because of 
the elimination of complicated wir- 
ing and multi-contactor starters. The 
disadvantages of this new-type motor 
are its slightly lower efficiency and 
lower power factor. 

Operators were cautioned against 
the practice of using rotor resistance 
speed contro] with wound-rotor in- 
duction motors on shaker screens. 
The objection to this practice is that 
the speed varies with the load. Mr. 
Householder called attention to the 
lack of consideration of tipple de- 
signers to the time required for coal 
to travel from the dump to the car. 
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When mine run coal is being loaded, 
after screening and picking, the re- 
sult is that large quantities of slack 
are loaded before any lump reaches 
the car. This applies every time the 
tipple is started after being emptied 
of coal. 

The control of mine haulage equip- 
ment was brought before the meet- 
ing by Graham Bright, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh. He showed 
why for years, the drum controller 
was a fairly satisfactory device. This 
was because of the rather poor volt- 
age regulation on the mine trolleys. 
If a locomotive got stuck with a 
heavy load, the voltage dropped very 
low, making the arc easy to extin- 
guish when the controller opened the 
circuit. 

The more general use of alternat- 
ing current and the introduction of 
the automatic substation have made 
a wonderful improvement in the 
average voltage regulation. Mr. 
Bright described the arc master as 
a crutch for the old controller. The 
real solution is the substitution of 
contactor control, which is nothing 
more than carrying the idea of the 
are master a little further and em- 
ploying it to break heavy arcs. 

The use of contactor control has 
proved to be a blessing to some 
mines, because it necessitates keep- 
ing feeder and trolley circuits in 
proper condition. If the line voltage 
gets too low, the contactors may 
refuse to operate. 

Other advantages of contactor con- 
trol are: The main controller is 
away from the operator, thus de- 
creasing the danger; a power saving 
is effected, especially in gathering 
work by the fact that the locomotive 
is always started in series; contactor 





























Power on the 
Spot 


This underground 
sub-station repre- 
sents the last word 
in the modern de- 
livery of electric 
energy to the 
places where it is 
used in the mines. 
This photograph 
was taken under- 
ground in the new 
giant Orient No. 2 
Mine of the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington 
and Franklin Coal 
Co., at West Frank- 
fort, Il. 
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Mine Substation of the New River Co., at Mabscot, W. Va. 


The equipment consists of three 150-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets with their 


control apparatus. 


as though it might have been put 


Although installed in 1914, the equipment in this substation looks 
in during 1925, ; | 
workmanship of the original installation and to the care it has received. 


thanks to high-class design and 
This substation 


supplies direct current at 600 volts to both the Mabscot and Beckley mines. 


controllers more conveniently can be 
made flame-proof, because they are 
not so limited as to space as the 
drum controller, which must ordi- 
narily be mounted in the cab. 

Mr. Kiser stated that the installa- 
tion of automatic and _ semi-auto- 
matic substations almost demands 
contactor control of locomotives, for 
the reason that with drum control 
an automatic substation may be 
locked off the line by the operators 
of several locomotives keeping the 
controllers on a running point while 
waiting for the return of power. 

In connection with the mention of 
the permissible controller, Mr. Bright 
stated that the tendency is now to 
eliminate gauze openings and _ to 
make the box air-tight and strong 
enough to withstand pressures as 
high as 100 lb. per square inch 
which may be developed by a severe 
electrical arc or explosion. 

Mr. Bright mentioned a test made 
in a mine near Pittsburgh, which 
showed a higher efficiency for loco- 
motives equipped with series-parallel 
controllers and two motors each with 
single-gear-reduction drives, than for 
locomotives equipped with a single 
motor and worm gear drives. He 
stated that it was not determined 
how much of the saving was due to 
the use of spur gears and how much 
due to series-parallel operation. 

There was some discussion of per- 
missible fuses of the type which can 
be renewed without bringing the 
equipment to the outside. Mr. Bright 
described a multiple type which gives 
the operator a chance to insert sev- 
eral fuse elements in succession by 
‘imply turning a crank or handle 
n the outside of the box. Mr. Illsley 
described another type in which the 


fuse is turned and the _ contact 
broken, after which this fuse can be 
removed and the element renewed. 

The subject of control of auto- 
matic substations was presented by 
T. F. McCarthy, electrical engineer, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp., In- 
diana, Pa. The semi-automatic 
substation he defined as one hav- 
ing direct-current reclosing circuit 
breakers, thermostatic bearing re- 
lays and single phase, low voltage, 
and overload protection on the al- 
ternating-current side. The semi- 
automatic station is satisfactory 
where the equipment can be reached 
without much delay, in case of fail- 
ure of the alternating-current volt- 
age, that is, when these failures 
or line interruptions are not too 
frequent. 

The full automatic substation 
one protected against every condition 
and thus, outside of cleaning and 


is 
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inspection, requires no attention. 
He said, his company is now saving 
between $35,000 to $40,000 per year 
by the elimination of substation op- 
erators. Full automatic substations 
are used in connection with the 
semi-automatic type, the combina- 
tion usually being one full auto- 
matic, and several semi-automatics 
in parallel. 

As to the class of men necessary 
for taking care of full automatic 
substation equipment, Mr. McCarthy 
stated that anyone who can read a 
wiring diagram is capable of hand- 
ling this work. Of the four, full 
automatic substations, which they 
have in use, one is a_ 6,600-volt 
motor-generator set, two are 500- 
volt converters and one a 250-volt 
converter. 

Mr. Kiser called attention to the 
developments in high-speed circuit 
breakers, which break an arc before 
it gets to any appreciable size. The 
use of such a breaker he said, elimi- 
nates the necessity for further de- 
velopment in the are chutes. 

E. L. Hough, of the General Elec- 
tric Co. called attention to the heat- 
ing problems brought about by the 
use of automatic substations. With 
such equipment, the door and win- 
dows of the building are usually kept 
closed and locked, instead of open, 
whereas, manually operated stations 
are always in constant § attend- 
ance and frequently opened. This 
means that many of the automat- 
ically equipped machines are running 
warmer than they should. The ven- 
tilation should be given particular 
attention when the building is being 
designed. The best plan is to pro- 
vide ducts for the passage of air. 

















Many Factors Contribute to Good Haulage 
In this main haulway where tremendous tonnages move daily, concreted road bed, 


90-lb. steel and good engineering have 


to a minimum. 


contributed to reduce transportation costs 
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Underground Loading 
By Machines 


Keen Observers Review Progress 
in Development of Loaders and 
Experts from Many Mines Tell of 
Experiences with Various Types 
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inevitable,” said Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co., who served as chairman 
of the Wednesday morning and af- 
ternoon sessions of the American 
Mining Congress devoted to the prac- 
tical problems in machine loading. 
He thus voiced the sentiment of not 
only the other speakers but the audi- 
ence as well. About 800 were pres- 
ent and all kept their seats until 
after the last word was spoken and 
the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. McAuliffe continued: “The na- 
tion’s whole industrial structure is 
being stabilized; and in this adjust- 
ment mechanization is the greatest 
force. The producer who has the 
finance and the courage to mechanize 
will be among those saved while 
those who lack these requisites will 
be among the missing. The shift 
from almost unlimited use of hand 
shovels to loading machines in coal 
mines is not revolutionary by any 
means; other industries have done 
as much and more.” 


MADE COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


The degree to which loading ma- 
chines and their operation have ad- 
vanced, as determined by the re- 
search study of this problem by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
conjunction with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was outlined by F. E. 
Cash, senior investigator. During 
this study, Research Fellow E. H. 
Johnson visited sixty-four coal 
mines in all parts of the country to 
observe the performance of thirty- 
five different kinds of machines. A 
number of other devices in various 
stages of development are known to 
exist. These, however, will not be 
included in the report of the study, 
it being the desire of those inter- 
ested to keep the facts hidden until 
after the “bugs” are removed. He 


stressed the point that loading equip- 
ment for old mines generally must 
be different from that applied to new 
ones. With the aid of lantern slides, 
Mr. Johnson described a number of 
types of loaders that are now in use. 

According to Abner Lunsford, 
general manager of the Fordson Coal 
Co., Stone, Ky., who was one of the 
speakers on “Practical Experiences 
in the Use of Mechanical Loaders,” 
too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
co-ordination of efforts which even- 
tually will make machine loading 
successful in many mines. The prob- 
lems relating to the practice fall 
into two classes: That having to do 
with the machines themselves and 
that bearing on mine methods and 
layout. The engineer must be al- 
lowed to play an important part in 
this work. He is of the belief that 
75 per cent of the machine troubles 
now encountered could be removed 
easily if the manufacturers spent 
more time in the mines studying 
conditions and methods. 

Mr. Lunsford described the con- 
ditions under which loading ma- 
chines are at work in his mines and 
gave the results obtained by their 
use. In Henry Ford’s Kentenia mine 
a tract of about 250 acres of the 
Wallins Creek seam has been set 
aside for loading machine experi- 
ments. This seam is 6 to 7 ft. thick, 
is free from partings and is over- 
laid with 8 ft. of drawslate and over- 
burden averaging about 800 ft. in 
depth. In this are strata of mas- 
sive slate and sandstone. 


ONLY TWO MEN REQUIRED 


One of the machines being used is 
the McKinlay entry driver and 
loader. The first machine of this 
type that was installed required a 
crew of three men—a runner, a 
helper and a car trimmer. A new 
McKinlay machine, which has been 


recently installed, requires the serv- 
ices of only two men. As this ma- 
chine advances, cutting and loading 
proceed simultaneously. The coal is 
fed from the machine to a Jeffrey 
portable conveyor. Flexible canvas 
tubing and a booster fan take care 
of the dust made during the cutting 
operation. 

In a test run with this equipment 
an entry was advanced 30 ft. in 3 hr. 
and 3 min. of actual operating time, 
but because of poor voltage at the 
advanced face the test could not 
be continued throughout a full 8-hr. 
period. A new substation is now be- 
ing constructed so that before long 
the shift capacity of this machine 
will be known. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties first encountered with the 
machine and in its application, it is 
advancing entries at a less cost than 
by hand methods. The McKinlay 
machine easily should advance an en- 
try 40 ft. in 8 hr., day in and day 
out, or at about three times the 
speed of customary methods. 


LOADED 1.1 TONS PER MINUTE 


A 5 B U Joy also is being used 
for narrow work in this mine. This 
machine has been tried out on a 
longwall face. Under such condi- 
tions it has loaded as much as fifty- 
five 3-ton cars in 24 hr. or at the 
rate of 1.1 tons per minute including 
delays. It is capable of loading three 
tons of coal in 57 sec. However, dif- 
ficulty in controlling the roof has 
precluded mining on a long face, for 
the time being, at least. 

He said the 5 B U Joy is a suc- 
cessful loading machine; some 
trouble has been encountered in the 
failure of a few individual parts, but 
this can and is being overcome. Al- 
though it is employed in narrow 
work the Joy has reduced costs 29c. 
per ton. Further details of the work 
being accomplished by these two 
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types of machines will appear in a 
later issue in an abstract of Mr. 
Lunsford’s paper, which he merely 
outlined at the meeting. 

Josiah Kelly, general manager of 
the Cabin Creek Coal Co., Kanawha 
County, W. Va., wanted to know 
whether the presence of partings in 
a bed prevented the use of the 
McKinlay entry driver. Mr. Luns- 
ford replied that under such circum- 
stances the coal loaded by this ma- 
chine would have to be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Many of the details of the O’Toole 
long-face cutting and loading ma- 
chine, and also its performance, were 
given by its originator, Col. Edward 
O’Toole, general superintendent, 
U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 
Inasmuch as an article on this ma- 
chine appeared in last week’s issue 
of this magazine, remarks will be 
confined only to its more recent ac- 
complishments and to the Colonel’s 
personal beliefs. 

When faced by a shortage of labor, 
he always has looked around for a 
machine, not for men. This attitude 
of mind led him to build his mining- 
and-loading machine. He gave an 
interesting account of an_ entry 
driver that was brought from Eng- 
land by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
and tried out in 1891 in the Leisen- 
ring No. 1 mine of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. A thorough test of this 
machine was made, during which it 
advanced a single entry a distance 
of 1,300 ft. to daylight. 

“It is unfortunate,” he said, “that 
the coal industry stood still in the 
past. Ore mines are ’way ahead of 
us in the use of labor-saving ma- 
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chinery. The old breast cutting ma- 
chines were out of date twenty years 
ago; and yet a few companies are 
still using them. Power developed 
by hand labor is over 400 times more 
expensive than mechanical power.” 

He is firm in the belief that the 
enormous pressures exerted by the 
roof should be utilized, rather than 
explosives, in breaking down the 
coal. Mr. O’Toole maintains that 
it is practicable to mine and load 
large tonnages by a few large ma- 
chines. He prophesies that the time 
will come when a large acreage of 
coal will be mined out by moving 
away from the center of the prop- 
erty in successive cuts which will re- 
cede in all directions toward the 
boundaries, in somewhat the fashion 
of a farmer in ploughing his field or 
that of steam shovels in stripping 
coal. 


RECORDS OF O’TOOLE MACHINE 


In the last eighteen months seven- 
teen acres of coal has been mined 
and loaded by one O’Toole machine 
in the No. 6 mine of the U. S. Coal 
& Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va. With 
a crew of eight men this machine 
has attained the following records: 


63 tons in one hour, or 7.875 tons per 
man-hour. 
3184 tons in 8 consecutive hours, or 4.97 
tons per man-hour. 
518 tons in 16 consecutive hours, or 4.05 
tons per man-hour. 
672 tons in 24 consecutive hours, or 3.5 
tons per man-hour. 
1,274 tons in 48 consecutive hours, or 
3.318 tons per man-hour. 


Throughout the eighteen months 
that this machine has been in opera- 
tion it has loaded 115,000 tons and 
including all delays due to changes 
on the machine and in operating 
methods, it has averaged 1.667 tons 














Fast Production Is the Loading Machine’s Forte 


; This one was able to fill 2-ton cars at a rate of one car in two minutes. 
imber of operators in the picture indicates experimental conditions only. 


The 
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per man-hour. The greatest produc- 
tion of this machine for one month 
(March, 1925) was 10,000 tons. 

As this machine both under cuts 
and loads the coal, a great deal of 
time had been lost in the past in 
handling the machine cuttings. This 
objection has been overcome by a 
mechanical arrangement which auto- 
matically gathers the bug dust and 
loads it onto the machine conveyor 
which carries the coal to the mine 
cars. 


500 TONS PER SHIFT Is LIMIT 


“Mr. Wooten, Consumers Fuel Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, asked Colonel 
O’Toole whether a continuous con- 
veyor would increase the capacity of 
the machine, remarking that supply- 
ing and spotting cars must hold up 
the operation. The Colonel stated 
that that would depend entirely on 
conditions. He believes the limit of 
a single loading point with the pres- 
ent-day portable conveyor is about 
500 tons per shift. Edwin Johnson, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, men- 
tioned that the Movor lateral con- 
veyor will handle at least 1,500 tons 
in a shift. 

Mr. Schwartz, of the Fordson Coal 
Co., Kentucky, wanted to know what 
is the mechanical limit of the length 
of the O’Toole machine. The reply 
was that this depends upon the 
strength of the single cutter chain 
employed on the machine for cutting 
the coal and on the hardness of the 
coal cut. Colonel O’Toole thinks this 
limit is about 250 ft. 


MCcCAULIFFE ON “SIDE ISSUES” 


In opening the Wednesday after- 
noon discussion of ‘Practical Experi- 
ences in the Use of Mechanical 
Loaders,” Chairman McAuliffe cau- 
tioned mining men not to overlook 
the side issues while dealing with 
machine types and mine _ layouts. 
Ventilation facilities must be kept 
constantly in mind. The cleaning of 
machine-loaded coal is another im- 
portant factor. If possible, some 
provision should be made whereby at 
least part of the refuse from the 
seam might be stowed in the mine 
to avoid the expense of hauling it 
outside. In commercial mines means 
to obtain a high percentage of lump 
coal must be provided; otherwise the 
advantages gained through the em- 
ployment of machines will be lost. 

If mechanical loading is to be 


made a general success, the manage- 
ments must get squarely behind it. 
Too often machines have been pur- 
of the 


chased with the approval 
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higher executives who place them in 
the hands of their mine bosses, after 
which no further attention has been 
paid to their use. 

Labor is destined to accept mech- 
anical loading by sheer necessity. If, 
locally, it does not, those mines em- 
ploying hand methods will be com- 
pelled to close down and its labor re- 
main idle or drift into other indus- 
trial work. 


DISCUSSES OLDROYD LOADER 

A paper on the accomplishments 
of the Oldroyd loader was presented 
by T. F. Whalen, general superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh & Erie 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. It dealt 
chiefly with the capacity of this ma- 
chine, the facility with which it is 
handled, and the advantages derived 
from loading coal mechanically. The 
substance of his paper appeared in 
Coal Age, Dec. 18, 1924 (Vol. 26, 
No. 25) pp. 857-865. 

In the absence of George B. Har- 
rington, president of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
who had been scheduled to give his 
experiences with loading machines 
in the New Orient mine, in Frank- 
lin County, Illinois, L. D. Smith, his 
chief engineer, spoke. He added 
much to the wealth of information 
exchanged in an interesting series 
of practical operating discussions. 

Machine loading was in its in- 
fancy—and still is, for that matter— 
when the New Orient mine was first 
opened up. Consequently, the mine 
layout chosen was a panel system for 
hand-loading methods. While, at 
first, it looked as though mechanical 
loading in room work would be un- 
dertaken by the company, it felt as 
though it did not have sufficient as- 
surance of its feasibility to warrant 
a large investment in the neces- 
sary equipment; and, therefore, the 
Myers-Whaley and Joy machines 
which the company installed were 
confined to entry driving. 


MACHINE LOADING IN ROOMS 


About the first of this year the 
company turned its attention to ma- 
chine loading in rooms. The seam 
of coal being mined is 9 to 12 ft. 
thick. The coal is tough and pos- 
sesses no cleats. One panel of rooms 
was accepted as a unit, in which were 
placed two loading machines. This 
mine is equipped with 63-ton mine 
ears. Their large capacity lowers 
the proportion of time lost in shift- 
ing as compared with that of loading- 
machine operations in mines with 
small cars. One locomotive serves 
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two loading machines. During the 
shifting periods the machine crews 
oil the machines, make minor ad- 
justments, pick down standing shots 
and set timbers—work which is 
always necessary. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION REQUIRED 


The need of closer supervision 
than that followed in hand-loading 
methods to derive the greatest de- 
gree of co-ordination of all phases of 
mining was immediately manifest at 
Orient. Separate cost accounts of 
all machine-loading panels are kept 
to enable a comparison of each of 
these panels or units with a similar 
hand-loading unit. The handling of 
bug dust is an obstacle to the ma- 
chines. Operations in Franklin 
County are compelled to load out 
machine cuttings before the coal is 
shot.. It is impractical to do this by 
machine and, as a result, additional 
labor is charged to the machines. 

The market for this coal demands 
lump. Experiments are being car- 
ried out in an effort to maintain the 
same proportion of lump as is ob- 
tained by hand-loading. It has been 
discovered that the shift production 
of a loading machine roughly varies 


with the degree of shooting. The 
coal must be rolled out if the 
machines are to do their best. 


The company is experimenting with 
shearing cuts and snub shots by 
which it hopes to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the loaders. The 
snub shots, two in each face, are 
placed about 18 in. from the bottom. 
These are loaded out one day. The 
next day the main body of the cut 
is shot and loaded out mechanically. 
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This company has made no changes 
in its mine layout. It is on the alert 
for some system which can be ap- 
plied to its conditions. 

In answer to a question by E. J. 
Christy, a mining man from Indiana, 
as to the daily output of the ma- 
chines in the New Orient mine, Mr. 
Smith said 175 to 185 tons fre- 
quently is loaded by one machine in 
a day. W. L. Affelder, assistant 
to the president, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., inquired 
whether this mine is gaseous. “Not 
any more than the average mine in 
the Central Competitive Field,” re- 
plied Mr. Smith. This question was 
asked in order to bring out the atti- 
tude of the Illinois state mine depart- 
ment toward open motors. Mechani- 
cal loading is being held back in 
Pennsylvania because many of the 
machines are not equipped with 
explosion-proof motors, a_ require- 
ment of that state. 


“SOLD’’ ON MACHINE LOADERS 


The next speaker was I. N. Bay- 
less, general superintendent of the 
Union Colliery Co., Dowell, Ill. “It 
has been my observation,” he said, 
“that a loading machine quickly will 
load out the first few cars of coal and 
that the time of loading increases 
with each succeeding car.” His 
company is experimenting with snub 
shots. It is working the No. 6 seam 
in a panel system, 20 rooms to a 
panel. Its methods are quite similar 
to those at the New Orient mine. 
One Myers-Whaley and two Good- 
man power shovels are used. The 
company is “sold” on machine load- 
ing and is trying to work out its 
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Big Cars Gave This Machine an Opportunity 


Wide rooms in 10-ft. 


of coal enabled the 


loader to fill more than one big car at 4 


setting and production was high so long as mishaps did not occur. 
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Machine Loading Gets Best Chance in High Coal 


This sturdy machine was used largely for entry driving but also made a showing 


in room work where a big tonnage came down 


smash under rough usage. 


own problem. An experiment with 
long faces is under way to determine 


whether the roof which contains 
three strata of limestone will act 
favorably. 

Mr. Lesser, of the Madeira-Hill 


Coal Mining Co., asked for the daily 
output of the three machines. Dur- 
ing a period of about twenty-five 
days in May the combined tonnage 
per day averaged about 380 tons, re- 
quiring the employment of 15 men. 


TRIED CUSHIONED BLASTING 


cushioned blasting been 
tried?” asked N. S. Greensfelder, 
Hercules Powder Co. “It has in 
connection with hand loading,” Mr. 
Bayless replied. Rock dust is used 
for the purpose with satisfactory 
results. Mr. Bayless said the roof 
was supported at the face in rooms 
where loading machines are used 
by putting a 4- x 12-in. cap on the 
jack post of the Goodman power 
shovel. Rooms are driven 21 ft. 
wide. 

Bituminous mine managers were 
given an opportunity, probably for 
the first time in an open meeting, 
of hearing about the mechanical 
methods of loading in the anthra- 
cite field. Cadwallader Evans, Jr., 
general manager of the Hudson Coal 
Co., Seranton, Pa., had been listed 
to speak on his company’s methods. 
His place was ta’ an by H. D. Keiner, 
engineer in charge of mechanical 
mining, of the Hudson Coal Co. 


“Has 


ANTHRACITE PROBLEMS 
The state of depletion of the more 
easily mined coal in the anthracite 
properties has brought two _ prob- 


at each fall. The machine did not 
lems before the mine owners: How 
to mine thin seams of coal at a rea- 
sonably low cost and how to recover 
abandoned pillar coal from caved 
sections. 

In 1914 the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
in its Seneca colliery tried the 
scraper loader and later gave up the 
idea. The Hudson Coal Co. took up 
the work where the former company 
left off. In coal less than 30 in. thick, 
this method worked many economies, 
particularly by eliminating much of 
the track work. Mechanical loading 
further justified itself by requiring 
only one or two contract miners for 
six or seven laborers, whereas hand 
loading enabled the employment of 
only one laborer for each miner. In 
1915 this company started to mine 
thin seams by driving chambers with 
undercutting machines and hand 
loading. Two years later it tried 
to work by the same mine layout, 
using jackhammers, shooting off 
the solid, and loading with scrapers. 
Fairly satisfactory results were 
attained. 


SCRAPER LOADER FOR LONGWALL 


However, the company soon realized 
that the scraper loader is best suited 
to longwall mining, a system first 
adopted about 1919. <A four-drum 
hoist was tried, two drums for the 
scraper and two for mine cars. The 
scheme employed required an extra 
haulage road. 

It later gave way to a simpler ar- 
rangement involving a two-drum 
hoist which is now the standard. It 
is equipped with a friction clutch 
and a 25-hp. motor drive which gives 
a rope speed of 400 ft. per minute. 
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By such means, in 1916, this com- 
pany mined 17,600 tons from seams 
averaging 44 in. thick. In 1924 it 
mined 1,955,000 tons from seams 
averaging 33 in. thick. 

Eight men on a crew in chamber 
work with the scraper loader re- 
duced the cost 14 per cent. With 
eleven men on a crew in longwall 
work, the cost has been lowered by 
17 per cent as compared with hand 
loading. 

Longwall mining is confined to 
thin seams above which are no over- 
lying seams apt to be disturbed. The 
minimum thickness of seam in which 
the scraper can be employed is about 
18 in. 

During 1924 the average output 
per employee per day was 4.5 tons. 
The average output per scraper per 
day was 40 tons. The maximum 
output from a scraper for a single 
day was 83 tons. 

This company is using a Myers- 
Whaley shovel for opening up old 
caved entries. With this machine 
an entry has been cleaned up for a 
distance of 115 ft. in six shifts. In 
the same time, hand labor makes 
an advance of only 35 ft. 


COMPANY BUILDS OWN MACHINE 


The attention of the men was 
again turned to the problem as ap- 
plied to bituminous mining by N. H. 
McClevey, Pike County Coal Corp., 
Petersburg, Ind. From 1920 until 
1922 his company spent about 
$250,000 on loading machines which 
hardly met the conditions encoun- 
tered in its mine. It wanted a drag- 
line machine because of the sim- 
plicity of that type, and, not finding 
the kind it desired, the company de- 
cided to build its own. This resulted 
in the construction of the McClevey 
scraper, now known as the Ace, a 
huge scraper capable of moving 
more than six tons at a load. De- 
tails of this machine and the methods 
employed by this company will be 
described by an article in a later 
issue. 

Mr. McClevey warned his audi- 
ence to step out on the right foot in 
establishing a wage rate for machine 
mining, at least when it is applied 
to longwall. With any luck at all a 
cutting machine crew may cut in one 
night two faces each 200 ft. or more 
in length. At the rate of 14.7c. per 
ton these men each would collect a 
bank president’s salary. 

This is the company’s fifth year in 
the practice of loading coal mechani- 
cally. It is now realizing a satis- 
factory return on its investment. 
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Adapting Loaders and 
Mining Methods 


Varying Conditions Underground 


so that Machines Will Render 
Maximum Service at Lowest Cost 





Considered Carefully 














NDER THE 


chairmanship of 

Abner Lunsford, genera] man- 
ager, Fordson Coal Co., Stone, Ky., 
the Thursday morning session was 
confined to a discussion of joint de- 
velopment of mining methods and 


loading machines. Before inviting 
general discussion, Mr. Lunsford 
called attention to the fact that in 
the meeting on the day previous he 
had neglected to state that he is 
using in a West Virginia mine Good- 
man scraper loaders in coal as thin 
as 28 in. These loaders show a sav- 
ing over hand methods, and more- 
over make it practicable to mine coal 
thinner than could be attempted 
without the use of machines. 

T. E. Jenkins, general manager, 
West Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., who was slated to talk was un- 
able to be present but sent a letter, 
which was read, outlining his experi- 
ence with Joy loaders. He stated 
that any deviation from the room- 
and-pillar system resulted in injury 
to valuable farm land by reason of 
the consequent surface subsidence. 


METHOD OF WORKING 


As a result, their experiments have 
been confined principally to the ad- 
vancing room-and-pillar system. The 
rooms are driven 30 ft. wide and are 
double tracked. Each machine loads 
approximately 100 tons per day, 
usually having to move into the third 
place to get this quantity. Mr. Jen- 
kins called attention to the difficulty 
of properly picking coal, inside the 
mine, on any type of conveyor, by 
artificial light. When cleaning his 
coal, the hand loader selects the im- 
purities to a large extent by noting 
the weight of the lump when loading 
it into the car. The coal is subjected 


to a gravity test as much as a visual 
examination. 

H. S. Gay, general manager, Gay 
Coal & Coke Co., Mt. Gay, W. Va., 
read a paper describing the mechan- 
ical loading at his mine in Logan 





County, W. Va. His first experi- 
ments were made in 1913 and up to 
the present he has tried four makes 
and seven different types of mechan- 
ical loaders. At present, two types 
of Joy loaders are in use. 

In one section of the mine, where 
loading is mechanical, there is a soft 
and friable slate and shale parting 
12 in. to 24 in. thick which is re- 
moved with an arcwall cutting ma- 
chine, by making two or three cuts 
in the parting. A 200-ft. face is 
worked and a new type Joy loader, 
which will work in either direction, 
is used to load directly into the trip 
of mine cars. This one machine is 
loading 250 tons daily and in one 
case loaded 308 tons in six hours. 
Two men with one machine are doing 
the work of fourteen hand loaders. 


MINE GRADES SLIGHT 


In reply to a question by Eugene 
McAuliffe, Mr. Gay added that the 
mine grades are slight, 1 to 6 per 
cent, and the rooms are driven on the 
pitch. 

In reply to W. L. Affelder, Mr. 
Gay stated that the introduction of 
mechanical loaders had not made it 
necessary to increase the tipple force. 

Answering a question by L. E. 
Young, Union Colliery Co., of St. 
Louis, Mr. Gay stated that none of 
the loose coal cleaned up by hand at 
the machine-loaded faces is included 
in the production figures which he 
submitted. 

In reply to Charles A. Hamill, 
chief engineer, Sycamore Coal Co., 
Cinderella, W. Va., Mr. Gay said that 
the introduction of mechanical load- 
ing at his mine had not affected the 
percentage of lump. 

A diversion to mining in pitching 
seams was introduced by a paper 
read by F. E. Dunlap, general man- 
ager Helena-Straven Coal _ Co., 
Straven, Ala. The pitch of the mine 
described is 35 deg. or 68 per cent 
near the outcrop and, at the present 


stage of operation, the cover aver- 
ages 500 to 700 ft. The pitch in the 
lower portions of the mine is only 
about 15 deg. 

A modified longwall system is used, 
about 50 per cent of the coal is taken 
on the advance with expectation of 
getting most of the remainder on 
the retreat, bringing the total re- 
covery to approximately 85 per cent. 
The mine is less than four years old, 
so that, up to the present, only six 
rooms have been driven, the farthest 
advance being 1,300 ft. from the 
main entry. The width of the room 
is 200 ft., and it is planned to con- 
tinue the driving of these rooms to 
the property line which is about one 
mile from the main entry. 

On the steeper walls or faces the 
coal slides down by gravity and 
directly into the cars on the entry, 
but on the faces that are of lower 
pitch, conveyors are used. These 
conveyors are made at the mine and 
are driven by 5-hp. motors. 

In reply to a question by Edwin H. 
Johnson, research fellow, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, as to the method 
of ventilation, Mr. Dunlap explained 
that the 5-ft. chute openings in the 
chain pillars along the lower or load- 
ing entry are closed tightly so as to 
conduct the air to the face, where it 
passes the length of the wall and out 
on the upper side of the area. 


TIMBER TO BE RECOVERED 


In reply to another question, Mr. 
Dunlap explained that a row of 6-ft. 
timbers are set for each cut and 
these on about 5-ft. centers. Usually 
breaks are made every 75 ft. as, at 
that distance, results can be obtained 
as soon as the posts are withdrawn. 
So far, no attempt has been made 
to recover any of the timber, but it 
is the expectation to work out a sys- 
tem whereby as many as one-third of 
these can be recovered. No attempt 
was ever made to recover timbers in 
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the old room-and-pillar system for- 
merly used in this territory. 

As to the use of cutting machines 
on the steep faces, Mr. Dunlap stated 
that they have had no trouble in cut- 
ting up the steepest faces of nearly 
40 deg. Ordinarily, a 200-ft. face on 
this pitch is cut in six hours. 

Experiments with Joy machines 
and Goodman scraper loaders were 
described by W. G. Duncan, Jr., gen- 
eral superintendent, Duncan Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. The first machine 
was put into service in April, 1923. 
To date the machines have not been 
able to show any material decrease 
in the cost of production but the 
company feels satisfied in the knowl- 
edge gained which will aid it in tak- 
ing fullest advantage of future 
mechanical loading developments. 

The Joy machines, with a crew of 
seven men, including the cutters and 
haulage labor (that is, the drivers of 
stock) average 61 tons per day, and 
the best that has been loaded is 81 
tons. The labor cost was reduced 30 
per cent, but other increased charges 
almost balanced the saving. In fair- 
ness to the machines, he stated that 
their percentage of slack is much 
greater than it should be, for the 
mine cars are too high. Many lumps 
are crushed between the conveyor 
and the roof. The coal is only 48 in. 
thick. 

The Goodman scraper loaders were 
first tried on a 200-ft. face, split in 
the middle by an entry, and the coal 
pulled two ways toward the center, 
but, on account of adverse roof con- 
ditions, the system was abandoned, 
and single entries 200 ft. long were 
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This Graceful Concrete Bridge Spans South Fork at Yamacraw 
South Fork, or as it is sometimes termed Big South Fork, is a branch of the Cumber- 


land River. 
for Rock Creek. 


The Kentucky & Tennessee Ry. at this point forsakes the Big South Fork 





driven and slabbed on both sides, 
thus giving the mining machine a 
200-ft. circuit of cutting. 

With the scraper loader the labor 
costs were reduced 35 per cent but 
in this case, also, the saving was 
largely offset by increased costs in 
other directions. The quality of coal 
is good. By snubbing and using “C”’ 
powder there was a marked increase 
in the lump. 

Mr. Duncan related that a car of 
extra large lump was sent to a cus- 
tomer who was a habitual kicker 
for large coal. Most of the lumps 
were larger than anyone could use— 
some weighing a ton—but appar- 
ently the customer was satisfied, for 
nothing was heard from him. How- 
ever, when, at a later date, ordinary 
6-in. lump was shipped, he raised 




















Courtesy Bertha-Consumers Co. 


Good Loading Booms Help Market Good Coal 


This one at the Rachel Mine of the Bertha Consumers Co. has just finished loading 


car of egg. It is 


ssible degradation. 


a pan conveyor built to handle 


a heavy tonnage with least 


the same old kick harder than ever. 

As yet, Mr. Duncan stated, that 
they are not ready to go to mechan- 
ical loading. He explained that hand 
loading and mechanical loading can- 
not be mixed but must be either used 
in separate mines or in distinctly 
separate sections of the same mine. 

In the open discussion following 
Mr. Duncan’s talk, Carl Lee inquired 
if any companies have found a suc- 
cessful way in which the refuse from 
the machine-loaded coal can be sep- 
arated inside the mine. This was 
answered by a description of the 
method in an anthracite mine, where 
scraper loaders are used. Here 
hand rakes are utilized to take off 
a large portion of a band of slate 
which falls with the coal, but in this 
case, nevertheless, about 300 Ib. of 
slate still remained and was found in 
each 5,000-lb. mine car. 

W. D. Ingle, of the Ayrshire Coal 
Co., Oakland City, Ind., stated that 
he has six Joy machines of the type 
5 BU. He is double shifting them 
with no marked increase in mechan- 
ical troubles. This report was con- 
trary to the experience reported by 
another user, who stated that he had 
found double shifting impractical, 
because no one man or crew could be 
held responsible for the mechanical 
condition of the machine. 

Answering to an inquiry as to 
whether he had made any improve- 
ment in cost in his more recent 
experiences with the Joy machine 
Mr. Ingle replied in the affirmative 
stating that the use of the larger ma- 
chine had enabled him to get better 
results. The rates paid are $10.07 
per 8-hr. day for each of the two ma- 
chine operators and $7.10 per day for 
other labor, except the motormen 
who get $8.12. 
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Portable Conveyors in 
Mining Service 


They Are Proving Their Value in 
Moving Coal Away from the Face 
with Speed and Economy—‘All- 
Conveyor Mines” are Developing 











T THE Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion W. L. Affelder, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., presided in place of T. W. Daw- 
son, consulting engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. That company was repre- 
sented by E. C. Auld, constructing 
engineer, who talked about the con- 
veyors which his company has in- 
stalled. Face conveyors have been 
utilized in an experimental way 
experimental because the company is 
not satisfied with them. It is now 
trying a new, heavy, face conveyor. 
Much interest was manifested in 
the 4-mile, Colonial Dock, main-line 
underground belt conveyor. As first 
installed, this famous conveyor con- 
sisted of twenty units, the longest of 
which was 1,510 ft. Recently units 
nine and ten were combined into one 
having a length of 2,439 ft. John 
Malady, electrical engineer, Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., asked about the 





steepest conveyor grade. It is 15 
per cent. 
F. G. Wilcox, president of the 


West End Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., 
aroused a lively interest in shaking 
conveyors, a type which is widely 
utilized abroad. It is used to a 
rather limited degree in the anthra- 
cite field and hardly at all in the 
bituminous mines, except at a few 
mines in the South. His paper will 
appear in a later issue. 


ADVANTAGES OF SHAKER CONVEYOR 


J. D. March, Aluminum Ore Co., 
Belleville, Ill., asked what the ad- 
vantage is of the shaking conveyor 
so far as the cleaning of coal is con- 
cerned. A cleaner coal is loaded onto 
this conveyor than in mine cars, Mr. 
Wilcox said. Large pieces of refuse 
can be hidden in a wagon but not on 
this conveyor. “Can these be used 
in pitching seams?,” asked John A. 
Garcia, Allen & Garcia Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Wilcox assured him that 
within limits, the greater the pitch, 
the better the shaking conveyor per- 





forms. It will work on the level but 
an attempt is made, where possible, 
to set the shaker on a 1-deg. pitch. 

Further details of the various 
types of shaking conveyors were sup- 
plied by E. H. Johnson, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. One type is hung from a 
double row of props by hooks or 
chains. It affords low power con- 
sumption. Power units vary in ca- 
pacity from 7 to 20 hp. He knows 
of one installation in which one, 
10-hp. motor drives six such con- 
veyors on a 3-deg. pitch. He briefly 
described the National longwall shak- 
ing conveyor. This type is actuated 
on cradles and rests on the mine 
floor. 

JESSUP DESCRIBES HIS MACHINE 

A. B. Jessup, of the Jeddo-High- 
land Coal Co., of Hazleton, Pa., was 
asked to tell of his observations of 
shaking conveyors in foreign coun- 
tries. He has visited a number of 
mines in Europe where shaking con- 
veyors are used. He described the 
type he uses in his anthracite col- 
liery. It is made up of 4-ft. sections 
which are assembled with bolts and 
hung from 2-in. horizontal pipes be- 
tween two rows of posts on 4-ft. 
centers, by means of 18-in. long 
S-hooks. The sections themselves 
are semi-circular in cross section, 
20 in. wide and 7 in. deep, made up 
of {-in. sheet iron. 

The success of the shaking con- 
veyor rests chiefly on its motion 
which must be adjusted to meet 
each particular condition. His con- 
veyor is actuated by a 5-hp. motor 
which imparts an 8-in, stroke, posi- 
tive in both directions. By means of 
a double reduction gear, an electric 
motor can be utilized as a drive to 
impart to the shaker about 60 strokes 
per minute. 

Uniform reciprocation is not the 
thing. The ideal motion is uneven— 
gently forward and downward, if the 





conveyor is set on a_ slope, and 
quickly backward by sudden jerks. 
He has seen installations of shaking 
conveyors or chutes in Europe which 
carry coal up 5- to 10-deg. slopes. 
He has used this type of conveyor 
long enough to warrant recommend- 
ing its careful consideration by bi- 
tuminous men. 

Mr. Jessup uses the shaking con- 
veyor where a sufficiently steep chute 
cannot be provided to drop the coal 
by gravity and in veins that are too 
low for mine cars. Last year his 
company loaded over 100,000 tons 
over these conveyors. The men made 
money. His company assigns one or 
two men to each conveyor in chamber 
work. It has not tried the conveyor 
in longwall work. The average out- 
put for each conveyor is about 500 
cu.ft. a shift, which by no means is 
the conveyor’s capacity. 

The kind of shaking conveyor used 
by the Montevello Coal Mining Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was described by 
D. A. Thomas. It is of the roller 
and cradle type, has flared sides, is 
24 in. wide and in 9-ft. sections. The 
company obtained its first conveyor 
from Mavor & Coulson Co., of 
Scotland. 


FURTHER DETAILS GIVEN 


J. W. Needham, St. Paul Coal Co., 
of Chicago, asked for further details 
about the use of this conveyor. The 
Montevello Coal Mining Co. is using 
four units on 325-ft. faces. The 
longest unit tried was 435 ft. These 
have a capacity of 30 to 70 tons per 
hour, depending upon the pitch. As 
the pitch increases, so does the ca- 
pacity. On a 26-deg. pitch along a 
325-ft. face, the conveyor will yield 
a maximum output of 70 tons per 
hour. However, the actual daily out- 
put from one unit is not nearly so 
great. Each 325-ft. wall will yield 
140 tons in 8 hr. from 11 men, or 12 
to 13 tons per hour in a 30-in. seam. 
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Three men will move the conveyor 
forward in 4 to 5 hr. of the night 
shift. The company tried the drag 
type conveyor before it adopted the 
shaking type. The former possessed 
this disadvantage: In order to ad- 
vance it after a cut had been loaded 
out, the timbers between the con- 
veyor and the face had to be taken 
down and reset. The sectional shak- 
ing conveyor is moved without dis- 
turbing the timbers. Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe asked the cost of one unit. A 
325-ft. unit including the water drive 
costs about $3,500. 

Mr. Thomas said the average out- 
put per man in each conveyor battery 
is 5 tons per shift; twenty-nine men 
make up a battery crew. W. L. 
Affelder remarked that this output is 
rather low considering the fact that 
conveyors are used; on the other 
hand it is high, as output goes, for 
low-seam coal. But Mr. Thomas ex- 
plained that this conveyor enabled 
them to work coal the cost of which 
would be prohibitive if mined by any 
other means. His company has been 
mining its coal by longwall and shak- 
ing conveyors since 1916. Prior to 
that time it attempted to work by a 
room-and-pillar system. By the 
latter, the mine’s maximum daily 
output was about 125 tons, which 
does not compare favorably with 600 
tons, now being produced each day 
with conveyors and with less effort. 

Although much has been said in 
the past about the V-system of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co.—and 
probably it has been discussed more 
than any other system—G. B. South- 
ward, chief engineer of that company 
and the originator of the system, 
gave some facts to be remembered 
about V-mining. Since July of last 
year, in the Norton mine, two panels 
of ten faces each are showing a ¢a- 
pacity of about 2,000 tons per day. 
In addition to that, the development 
work yields about 500 tons per day. 


ECONOMIES OF MACHINES 


When a mine owner hesitates in 
considering the purchase of a sec- 
tional conveyor because of its high 
first cost, he should be greatly re- 
assured by the following facts which 
point out the economies of concen- 
trated mining, as given by Mr. 
Southward, covering the savings in 
the Norton mine: 

‘he V-system with conveyors has 
reduced the working area to less than 
one-fourth that required for room- 
aid-pillar mining. To produce 2,500 

‘ daily from two panels, 4,400 ft. 
®: conveyor is required. By this 
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system the number of main-haulage 
locomotives has been reduced 20 per 
cent; gathering locomotives, 50 per 
cent; mine cars, 25 per cent; lineal 
feet of main haulways, 50 per cent; 
light steel haulways, 66 per cent. 

In answer to a two-point question 
by Eugene McAuliffe, Mr. South- 
ward said that the thickness of the 
seam being worked is 5 ft.; the 
seam dips from 2 to 10 per cent and 

















F. G. Wilcox 


President and general manager of 
the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., and the 
West End Coal Co., of Scranton, Pa. 


the layout is arranged to take ad- 
vantage of drainage by gravity. 

Charles Enzian, mining engineer, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa., asked about the thick- 
ness of overburden under which the 
V-system can be worked successfully. 
The cover over the Norton mine 
varies from 200 to 300 ft. A mine 
in Illinois is mining by V-faces 
under a cover of 700 ft. In his 
paper Mr. Southward had mentioned 
the fact that over a long period of 
time the production per employee at 
the Norton mine averaged nine tons 
per day. An inquiry from W. L. 
Affelder brought out the point that 
the tipple men were not included in 
the calculation. 

The difficulty of ventilating the 
single entries from which the V’s are 
turned was presented by Mr. Downer. 
In the Norton mine, no gas is en- 
countered so that the single entries 
can be safely ventilated by canvas 
tubing and a blower while they are 
being driven. The occurrence of a 
thick rock parting in the seam at 
Norton precludes the use of loading 
machines. Everett Drennen said 
this system has been worked success- 
fully in Illinois using Joy loaders 
and the Movor conveyor. 
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“The ideal system of loading and 
transporting coal is by a continuous 
system of conveyors from the face 
to the tipple or shaft bottom,” said 
E. B. Raiguel, chief engineer, Coal 
Service Corporation, Huntington, W. 
Va. He thinks greater economies 
can be obtained by dividing shifts 
into cycles, with as little interruption 
as possible between cycles and shifts. 

“Conveyors as an adjunct to min- 
ing are not so new after all,” said 
Chairman Affelder. He pointed out 
that they were used twenty odd years 
ago in the Vintondale mine, Vinton, 
Pa., in connection with longwall 
mining. This mine had roof which 
did not act favorably over longwall 


faces; consequently the company 
gave up the idea of long face 
conveying. 


Inasmuch as E. F. Miller, general 
superintendent of the Bertha-Con- 
sumers Coal Co., by being absent, 
failed to contribute his company’s 
experiences with conveyors on long 
faces, E. H. Johnson, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, volunteered to describe 
briefly the system Mr. Miller’s com- 
pany employs. Movor and Fairmont 
conveyors are utilized on 100-ft. 
faces. These are protected by two 
rows of staggered cribs, the front 
of which is kept as close to the face 
as possible. The crib logs are each 
8x8x30 in. A key log is set on slack 
which, when scraped out, causes the 
crib to topple forward. With each 
advance of one cut the rear row of 
cribs is torn down and set up as the 
front row during the succeeding cut. 
This system is being worked in the 
Rachel mine near Fairmont, W. Va., 
in the Pittsburgh seam. 


METHOD OF SUPPORTING ROOF 


It was not entirely clear to one 
man in the audience how Colonel 
O’Toole supported his roof while ad- 
vancing the long face with his long 
cutting and loading machine. John 
M. Schwartz, Fordson Coal Co., Ken- 
tenia, Ky., explained that the roof 
in the Colonel’s mine contains 35 to 
40 ft. of sandstone. And yet, while 
17 acres of coal have been mined 
out in a continuous sweep, the long 
face has never been lost. Much of 
this success depends upon 100-ton 
jacks of the attached-pump type 
which are used. These are placed in 
rows on 3-ft. centers. Each jack 
supports a 10- x 12-in. cap piece. 
Light warning props are set up be- 
hind the cribs. 

Observing that the audience was 
much interested in methods of roof 
support which either eliminated or 
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limited the use of timbers, Heber 
Denman, president of the Paris 
Purity Coal Co., Clarksville, Ark., 
undertook to describe the type of 
jack he is using in longwall work, 
in spite of the fact that an attack 
of laryngitis prevented him from 
speaking in the Thursday morning 
session as scheduled. He employs 
sand as the medium to cushion the 
jack, allowing the roof to settle 
gently. It consists of a heavy 
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cylinder into which fits a plunger 
which in working position rests on 
sand in the cylinder. A bleed valve 
or plug is provided at the bottom of 
the cylinder. 

Despite the fact that the sand is 
subjected to an enormous pressure 
and is greatly compressed, it is 
easily removed from the cylinder. 
When the valve is open, a few raps 
with a hammer, together with what 
pressure the roof exerts until after 
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the jack is cleared, causes the sand 
to run from the cylinder. The ones 
now being used are made of cast iron 
and weigh about 400 lb. each. 

He now is trying a new grade of 
steel which will lower the’ weight of 
each jack to about 200 lb. He is 
using a double, chain-conveyor which 
carries the coal (does not drag it). 
The unit is 300 ft. long and enables 
the loading of one cut each working 
day. 








Rock-Dusting Costs 
And Practices 


Authorities on Safety in Mining 
Discuss Ways of Getting Greatest 
Degree of Protection from Dust 
at Low Charge Against Operation 














LTHOUGH one of the speakers 

introducing the subject said 
that, of late, so much has been writ- 
ten and told about rock dusting that 
it might appear that there is little 
left unsaid, deep interest pervaded 
the Friday morning meeting when 
“Effective Practice and Actual Costs 
of Rock Dusting’ was the official 
topic. A. C. Callen, University of 
Illinois, acted as chairman. 

First, Arthur Neale, general man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Coal Co., outlined 
the rock dusting experience and prac- 
tice of that company. The company 
began in 1915 but not until one year 
ago did it go into the matter in 
earnest. Limestone dust such as is 
now used, costs $4.40 per ton plus 
$1.60 freight. After tests with high- 
and low-pressure methods of apply- 
ing the dust, the company engineers 
selected the high-speed low-pressure 
method and are now using the Legra- 
bon machine, which costs approxi- 
mately $1,350. During the last five 
months of 1924 and the first three 
months of 1925, 81 miles of track 
entry was dusted at a cost of 1.9¢c. 
per lineal foot. There was deposited, 
per lineal foot an average of 3.08 lb. 
of dust. 

Old entries are dusted by cutting 
small holes in the stoppings every 
500 ft., then carrying a 300-ft. 
flexible tubing from the machine 
through the hole into the entry, and 


dusting each direction as far as the 
hose will reach. The method of de- 
termining the frequency of dusting 
is by analysis of road samples, 
taken every thirty days. Whenever 
the incombustible content drops be- 
low 65 per cent, the place is redusted. 
Mr. Neale stated that some of his 
men estimate a reduction of 3 per 
cent per month in the ash content, 
but that he believes it is much 
greater than this figure. 

The practice of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. is to use rock-dust barriers 
to isolate worked-out areas. A wood, 
trough-barrier holding 1,043 lb. of 
dust costs $32.25. Mr. Neale stated 
that but few barriers are used, for 
the reason that they may not be 
quick enough to stop propagation of 
an explosion. 


CHECK DUST AT SOURCE 


He called attention to the import- 
ant point of holding the dust down 
at the source. In the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s mines about 2 gal. of water 
per lineal foot of space is used on 
mining machine cutter chains. All 
bug dust is loaded in the bottom of 
the car and covered by lump and all 
empty cars are washed elean of dust 
at the tipple. 

As to the kind of rock to be used, 
Mr. Neale stated that due considera- 
tion should be given to the health- 
effecting properties of the dust and 


that, where possible, a dust of light 
color should be used so as to aid 
illumination. It has been found that 
the finer the dust the better aid it is 
to illumination. 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Neale’s paper, Roy Reddie, mining 
engineer, Knoxville, Tenn., stated 
that dust of an easily disassociated 
carbonate is the best to use, for the 
reason that much heat will be ab- 
sorbed by disassociation and carbon 
dioxide will be generated. He cau- 
tioned against the attempt to grind 
the dust in a small mill at the mine, 
for the reason that pulverizing to 
200-mesh is a job for a large, well- 
equipped mill. Suitable dust can be 
purchased at Knoxville, Tenn., for 
$3.50 per ton. 


HARRINGTON EMPHASIZES WATER 


The paper read by Dan Harring- 
ton, consulting engineer, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, which described the rock 
dusting experiences and practices in 
the Rocky Mountain States, empha- 
sized the necessity for the continued 
use of water. Rock dusting is only 
one of a number of things which 
should be done. He outlined the 
practices at the larger Utah mines. 
As a rule no rock dusting is done in 
the return airways, for the reason 
that so much water is used on the 
floor of the entries, even though rock 
dusted, and at the faces, that the re- 
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turn airways are saturated with 
moisture. The extremely dry at- 
mosphere of that locality makes it 
necessary to use water at all times. 
There is no such thing at any time 
of the year as sweating of the intake 
airways. 

Limestone dust is most commonly 
used, this costing $3 to $3.50 per ton 
at the mill, the added freight cost 
being about $2 per ton. Mr. Har- 
rington favors high-pressure dust- 
ing, claiming that a thicker coating 
can be obtained by that method. The 
costs of high-pressure dusting aver- 
age 4c. to 6c. per lineal foot of entry, 
where these are driven about 14 ft. 
wide in 8- to 10-ft. coal. The low- 
pressure dusting cost may run as 
low as 2c. per lineal foot. 


Dust Not INJURIOUS 

It is Mr. Harrington’s opinion 
that there is little to fear from the 
health standpoint with any dust. He 
maintains that there cannot be 
enough in suspension to be of any 
harm. Some mines in the West are 
using rock dust having 60 per cent 
silica. The silica dust is to be pre- 
ferred for barriers in the return air, 
because of lesser tendency to absorb 
moisture. It is now the practice to 
cover return air barriers with oil- 
cloth, as a means of keeping the dust 
dry. A barrier of thirty troughs 
holding a total of 300 to 600 lb. of 
dust costs $50 to $60. 

Metal barriers are now coming 
into use to replace those made of 
wood. The metal barriers show in- 
dications of being more economical 
because of their longer life. Mr. 
Harrington closed by adding that in 
Utah—although the mines are going 
to rock dusting—they are also going 
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to the use of more and more water. 

Following Mr. Harrington, A. B. 
Kiser, electrical engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., said that that 
company abandoned high-pressure 
dusting, because it was necessarily 
slow. As to the thickness of the 
coating of dust, he stated that no 
attention is paid to that, but instead 
judgment is based on frequent tests 
of road samples. 


SHOULD START AT FACE 


Mark Hopkins asked Mr. Harring- 
ton if he knew of an instance of an 
explosion happening in a rock-dusted 
mine. Mr. Harrington replied in 
the affirmative. It happened in the 
Rains mine, but was no discredit to 
rock-dusting, because only a part of 
one slope and a main level close to 
the surface had been dusted, and the 
explosion originated at a point far 
from the rock-dusted area. Mr. 
Neale commented that any mining 
company intending to rock dust, 
should always start at the face where 
the real danger exists, instead of 
starting near the mine entrance. 

In reply to a question by N. S&S. 
Greensfelder, Mr. Harrington stated 
that many mines in Utah are using 
rock dust stemming. Mr. McAuliffe 
told of his belief in rock dusting as 
a safety measure, but stated that he 
had great difficulty in getting it un- 
der way. As a former speaker men- 
tioned, he also cautioned against 
attempting to grind rock dust to 
200-mesh in a mill of small size. In 
Wyoming, dust costs $9 per ton de- 
livered at Rock Springs. He agreed 
that too many companies start to 
dust at the mouth or entrance instead 
of at the face. 


W. C. Holman, chief engineer, 

















This Is the Phelps-Dodge Duster 


The machine, now in use after long experiments at the coal mines of the corpora- 
ion near Dawson, N. M., has been equipped with a safety guard over the exposed belt 


7 its most recent refinement. 
or} 


It was photographed at the 
., Mine No. 1 by W. C. Holman, chief engineer of the company. 


portal of Phelps-Dodge 
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Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Dawson, 
N. M., was unable to attend the meet- 
ing so his paper was read by James 
W. Needham, of the St. Paul Coal 
Co., Chicago. A high-pressure ma- 
chine similar to a cement gun is used 
by the Phelps-Dodge company. Ordi- 
narily, two applications of dust are 
made per year, however, this is gov- 
erened by analysis. Two men, work- 
ing an 8-hr. shift, will dust 2,000 ft. 
of entry, using approximately four 
tons of dust. Dust ground at the 
mine costs $3.60 per ton, while that 
shipped in costs $9 to $10 f.o.b. mine. 
The cost of dusting 5,000 ft. of en- 
try in the mines at Dawson, using 
3.8 lb. of dust per lineal foot, was 
2.6c. per lineal foot. It is the prac- 
tice to keep the roadways covered 
with adobe, but not necessarily 
brought into the mine in the pulver- 
ized form. The traffic on the haul- 
age ways pulverizes and stirs up 
this material, it being the practice, 
at intervals, to drag a pine tree top 
back of a trip. 


CosT 2.6C. PER LINEAL FOOT 


In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Mines, a number of tests were made 
at Dawson on mixtures of coal dust 
and rock dust from the mines. An 
explosion was propagated through a 
mixture of 50 per cent coal dust and 
50 per cent shale with no gas present. 
In atmospheres containing 1 per cent 
methane, 40 per cent coal dust, and 
60 per cent shale dust, explosions 
also were propagated. Muditing has 
been found practical, according to 
Mr. Holman’s paper. He brought 
out the fact that 34 Ib. of adobe mud 
per lineal foot of entry can be ap- 
plied at a cost of 1.8c. for material 
and 4.2c. for labor—the labor scale 
being 75c. per hour. Water is used 
on all cutter chains, the amount 
being 5 to 6 gal. per lineal foot of 
cutting. Automatic sprays are in- 
stalled every 500 ft. on all entries 
which are not dusted. Rock-dust 
barriers cost about $60 each, in- 
stalled. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


W. J. Ryan, of Pittsburgh, stated 
that the costs of rock dusting in the 
West, as given by Mr. Harrington, 
are rather high. He said 4 lb. per 
lineal foot of dust costing $7.50 per 
ton delivered, can be put in the mine 
at a cost of 2.2c. in the Pittsburgh 
district. In reply to this, Mr. Har- 
rington stated that his figures in- 
cluded dusting in air-ways, where no 
track is provided. 
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HE FAIR sized crowd which 

attended the Friday morning 
session on rock dusting was further 
thinned by departures at noon of 
many of the men. The attendance 
of about 100 men at the last session 
was small as compared with that of 
the earlier sessions; but the per- 
severance of those who stayed to the 
last was well rewarded by practical 
information on “Effective Cutting 
and Shooting Methods to Secure 
Greater Realization.” This session 
was conducted by Chairman George 
F. Osler, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

After a company has decided by- 
experiment the best methods to em- 
ploy in the shooting of coal to meet 
its own peculiar conditions, the job 
is only about half completed for there 
yet remains the necessity of educat- 
ing the men. This, in substance, 
was one of the most emphatic points 
of a paper read by C. P. Anderson, 
New River Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va., on 


the discipline exacted and_ the 
methods followed by his company to 
obtain more lump coal by better 
shooting. 


Too many companies are negligent 
in this matter during prosperous 


periods and spasmodically adopt and 
drop policies governing shooting 
with the coming and going of dull 
markets. His company has worked 
out its problems in this regard and 
has laid down hard and fast rules. 
Mr. Anderson’s paper will appear in 
a coming issue of this magazine. 

L. E. Young, general manager, 
Union Colliery Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
confined his talk to methods tried by 
his company in snubbing the No. 6 
seam of Illinois to ,produce more 
lump and easier loading by machines. 
This seam is from 9 to 11 ft. thick 
and is divided by a band of blue 
slate 18 in. above the floor. The 
Illinois contract directs the miner 
to snub each cut. The general speci- 
fications call for a snub cut which 
extends halfway to the limit of the 
kerf, flaring outward to an elevation 
equal to half its depth. It is the 
usual practice where snubbing is fol- 
lowed in the No. 6 seam, to make the 
blue slate band the upper limit, re- 
moving as much as possible of the 
refuse in this operation. 

He has tried out a number of 
snubbing methods: By hand; with a 
shortwall machine equipped with an 
additional cutter bar; with air ham- 
mers, and by snub shots. His basis 


of comparison of the merits of the 
several methods are percentages of 
6-in. lump. The proportion of this 
size derived without snubbing is 
15.7 per cent; with hand snubbing it 
is 17.9 per cent, and by snub shoot- 
ing it is 21.7 per cent. 

In its snubbing experiments, the 
company has tried out several DP 
21 type Sullivan hammers to which 
air is furnished by a portable com- 
pressor. These hammers are manip- 
ulated to cut a snub downward from 
the slate band and inward to a depth 
of about 4 ft. The results of these 
experiments were not given. 

For the machine-snubbing experi- 
ments a 35-hp. motor on a standard 
undercutting machine has _ been 
changed to a 50-hp. motor. This ma- 
chine was first equipped with a 7-ft. 
cutter bar above which was a 33-ft. 
cutter bar that cuts the snub. It is 
now provided with a 634-ft. cutter bar 
on the bottom and a 4-ft. cutter bar 
on the top. Thus far, machine snub- 
bing has not proved as successful as 
shot snubbing, as the comparison 
already given shows. 

This specially-equipped shortwall 
machine, however, in the work it 
performs compares favorably with 
the standard machine of the same 











Power Snubber 
At Work 


This _ portable, 
compressed - air 
unit is getting a 
try-out in Illinois 
mines where snub- 
bing is being tested 
as one means of re- 
ducing the propor- 


tion of fine coal 
produced. The ex- 
periments have 


not yet progressed 
far enough to 
prove the entire 
benefit of the proc- 
ess under Illinois 
conditions but min 
ing companies feel 
they are going to 
increase their lump 
proportions at least 
a little—and a lit- 
tle means much 
financially where 
tonnages are heavy. 
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type under similar conditions. It 
will cut six places yielding about 300 
tons in a shift. In thirteen consec- 
utive days of May it mined, 4,000 
tons. Mr. Osler remarked that an 
intensive campaign in  snubbing 
carried out by the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Corp., which mines the 
Pittsburgh seam, did not decrease 
the proportion of slack, though it did 
improve the appearance of the pre- 
pared sizes. 

Rounded- and straight-face top- 
cutting machines and their operation 
were described briefly in an_ illus- 
trated talk by C. E. Reynolds, super- 
intendent, Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Parnassus, Pa. When chains 
are worn and bits dull the coal is 
rubbed out rather than cut out. He 
said a close watch should be kept on 
machine men who often are in the 
habit of inserting bits out of gage. 
Chain repairs should be inspected to 
make sure that replaced lugs are in 
the right position. He pointed out 
the advantage of power charts as a 
means to determine whether a cut- 
ting machine is functioning properly. 
Over a period of three years the cost 
of maintenance of cutting machines 
as allocated to each ton of coal is 14e. 


SHOOTING ANTHRACITE 


Leading up to the next talk, Mr. 
Osler explained that anthracite oper- 
ators are as anxious as bituminous 
mine owners to increase the output 
of lump coal. The problems of shoot- 
ing anthracite in the mines of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. were presented 
by Charles Wagner. His talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides. Dur- 
ing a period of nine years his com- 
pany observed that the percentage of 
prepared sizes steadily decreased, 
partly due to the mining of thinner 
and thinner seams. An investiga- 
tion finally was launched for the 
purpose of determining the factors 
which had_ influenced excessive 
breakage in shooting. A-party of 
sixty-five men made this investiga- 
tion and reported the existence of 
160 different conditions, each of 
which calls for individual procedure 
in shooting. 

He outlined the sequence of shoot- 
ing a face which presented three dif- 
ferent conditions. The seam is 8 ft. 
thick and divided by a thick, heavy, 
rock parting. The first condition 
requires the shooting and loading out 
of the bottom coal bench; the second 
makes necessary the shooting and 
gobbing of the parting, and the third 
the shooting of the top coal bench. 
‘he quantity and placing of explo- 
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sives are varied for each. Of course 
all the shooting is done off the solid. 

A large number of tests were con- 
ducted in all conditions and best pro- 
cedures arrived at, which were then 
adopted as standards. The quantity 
of explosive specified for each stand- 
ard is slightly less than the average 
quantity used in the best tests for 
each condition. By using in a stand- 
ard test, the same explosive in simi- 
lar conditions but in different mines, 
the company has learned that results 
may differ widely. 

As a result of the investigation, 
the company has succeeded in reduc- 
ing the consumption of explosives 27 
per cent and the drill feed 13 per 
cent. One colliery reduced the cost 
of explosives about 12 per cent at 
the same time increasing the yield of 
prepared sizes 44 per cent. Many of 
the miners at first opposed system in 
shooting but they have since been 
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convinced of its merits, the chief of 
which is that it enables them to mine 
in equal periods of time 18 per cent 
more coal than the slipshod practices 
in the past. 

“The easiest way to get lump 
coal,” said T. G. Fear, general super- 
intendent of the Inland Collieries 
Co., Indianola, Pa., in a talk on this 
subject, “is by the use of black 
powder.” But he does not recom- 
mend the use of this explosive. Per- 
missible explosives are used exclu- 
sively in the mines of his company. 
However, he indicated the possibility 
of making black powder safe when 
used in conjunction with rock dust 
stemming and has recommended a 
study of this combination by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Efforts to produce more lump coal 
in any mine are always repaid inas- 
much as large sizes are more easily 
cleaned than small, Mr. Fear thinks. 
Fourteen years ago he carried out 
tests to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of permissibles and black 
powder toward increasing the pro- 
portion of lump coal by better shoot- 
ing methods. In these tests, permis- 
sibles yielded 5 per cent more lump 
coal and the latter 15 per cent more 
than had been custcmary at the 
mine. The tests were made in the 
33-ft. thick Swanee seam which is 
friable. Air-spacing was used and 
the density of the stemming was in- 
creased gradually toward the collar 
of the hole. Air-spacing is not new; 
it was patented by a Pensylvania 
man about thirty-five years ago, he 
said. 

Different conditions in various 
parts of a mine necessitate constant 
study and supervision to obtain the 
most lump coal. All holes should be 
tested by the shotfirer to make sure 
that the miner has not padded them 

















The Result of Top Cutting in Utah 


Experiments in Clear Creek Mines showed that great reductions could be made in the 
use of powder and that there were other benefits to this type of mining. 
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Middle Cut 


This middle band 
in one of the EIlk- 
horn (Ky.) mines 
of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. is of 
soft shale and usu- 
ally is 4 in. thick. 
A machine cut 
often removes it 
but sometimes it is 
necessary to pry it 
loose with a bar. 

















with a cartridge to which the former 
might otherwise add the regular 
quantity producing an over-charged 
shot. 

Mr. Fear uses rock dust stemming 
in shot holes. Air-cushioning is pro- 
vided by a 1}-in. diameter dummy in 
a 1j-in. hole. The end nearest the 
explosive, of the dummy, is left open 
to make more effective the rock dust 
which it contains. Each shot hole is 
tamped with 34 lb. of rock dust. 
With rock dust stemming he has 
been able to reduce the consumption 
of powder by 22 per cent and has 
obtained lumps which must be rolled 
by the miner because of their size. 
The use of rock dust in shooting, 
tends to eliminate much of the smoke 


mines in the Pittsburgh seam of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
launched a campaign for more lump 
coal. The methods and results were 
given in a talk by W. L. McCoy. It 
is not always possible to increase the 
lump, even with the best methods, 
for some seams possess physical 
properties which militate against 
the end desired. For instance if a 
seam is broken by cleats on small 
centers the bulk of the coal must 
necessarily break into relatively 
small sizes by shooting. Much de- 
pends also on the method of working, 
chiefly the proportion of the depth 
of cover to the width of supporting 
pillars. 

Mr. McCoy’s company requires all 
bug dust to be loaded out before a 
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left at the rear of a hole by backing 
the charge of explosive against a 
spacer. Soft wet clay is used for 
stemming which is gradually tamped 
more compactly toward the collar of 
the hole. By this method the com- 
pany has succeeded in reducing the 
length of a charge for a tight shot 
from 30 in. to 19 in., and for a butt 
shot 12 in. to 14 in. deep to a maxi- 
mum of 8 in. The tight shot is 
loaded out before the butt shot is 
fired. 

In the No. 8 Pittsburgh seam 
where the coal is 4 to 5 ft. thick, 
snub cuts taper from a point 8 in. 
above the kerf and on the face down- 
ward and backward to a depth of 23 
ft. In 1924 the Bertha-Consumers 
Co. increased its prepared sizes 9 per 
cent at a reduction of 20 per cent in 
powder consumption by snubbing. 

To make effective standard 
methods for obtaining more lump 
coal, the miners must be disciplined 
and educated to it. Mr. McCoy said. 
They should be shown that better 
shooting will provide more lumps for 
loading by hand rather than by 
shovel; that the mine car can be 
more safely and effectively topped 
to a high level and, best of all, it will 
enable the mine owner to hold his 
own in competitive markets and thus 


following detonation. 
One year ago the Bertha-Con- 
sumers Co., operating a number of 


place is shot. 


Shot holes have a 
diameter of 134 in. 


provide more regular work for the 


An air space is miner. 





Gandy Scans Coal Industry’s Future 


ARRY L. GANDY, executive secretary of the 

National Coal Association, in his talk at the 
American Mining Congress banquet, took a look into 
the future of coal thus: 

“T have called your attention to the fact that a great 
industry has been going through a period of distress. 
Let us turn from this rather gloomy picture of the 
immediate past to a consideration of the signs of dawn 
already appearing. 

“In the first place, not in a perfunctory way, but 
from profound conviction, and speaking not as an offi- 
cial of an organization but as a citizen of my country, 
I want to express my deep-seated distrust of all 
projects for reforming this or any other private indus- 
try which involve bringing them under the supervision 
and regulation of bureaucratic governmental agencies. 
Artificial regulation leads only to worse confusion. 

“There are some signs of promise in that the rising 
price of oil is slowly but surely eliminating it from 
competition with coal in certain heating and industrial 
uses. There is a limit to the economies that users 
of coal may bring about through more perfect com- 
bustion. The hydro-electric field also has its limitations. 
Thus there are indications that the growth and devel- 
opment of the country generally will in time be more 
correctly reflected in the rising curve of production. 

“I do not believe that the solution of our present 
difficulties will necessarily take the form of reducing 
output. It may well be doubted whether the amount 


of bituminous coal purchased by consumers during the 
current year, for example, would have been reduced by 
so much as one per cent if the prevalent price had been 
high enough to yield a reasonable return to the indus- 
try. The real problem then reduces itself to this: 
What arrangements can be devised which will prevent 
the price of coal from falling below a profitable level? 

“The problem is complicated owing to the fact that 
the cost of operation varies much from company to 
company and from mine to mine. It is necessary, 
therefore, to define a profitable price not as one which 
will yield a profit to every coal mine in operation, 
including the most costly, but rather as one that will 
enable operators to place on the market all the coal 
society demands without incurring loss on any material 
portion of the industry. 

“When the problem is thus defined the answer be- 
comes sufficiently obvious. Whenever operators acquire 
sufficient courage and self-control to resolve that no 
coal shall go out from their mines at an unremunera- 
tive price, our difficulties will be over. Something can 
be done to relieve the situation by special measures, 
such as abandoning the suicidal practice of shipping 
coal unconsigned, or permitting and encouraging con- 
solidations similar to those authorized and ultimately 
to be required among the railroads of the country 
which present a similar problem of unequal costs of 
operation, but the complete cure can be attained only by 
converting operators to sound financial principles.” 
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New Equipment Shown 
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Exhibits Range from Ex- 
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Lights Can Be Here Described 
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ANY INTERESTING pieces of 

equipment applicable to coal 
mining were on exhibition in the 
Music Hall at Cincinnati, Monday to 
Friday, May 25-29, inclusive. In all, 
approximately 125 manufacturers 
showed their products to the coal 
mine operators. An excellent at- 
tendance showed a keen interest in 
the various mechanical and electrical 
devices. Space here available for- 
bids any attempt at a complete de- 
scription. It is rather the “high- 
lights” that will be touched. 

The trend toward mechanization 
of the mines was evidenced every- 
where. Thus the enterprise Wheel 
and Car Corporation showed a par- 
ticularly large steel car intended 
specifically, but not necessarily ex- 
clusively, for use with loading ma- 
chines. The inside dimensions of 
the car body were 7x10 ft. with a 
height of 26 in. Level full, this car 
will hold 168 cu.ft. of coal. Yet it 
stands only 31 in. high above the rail. 
By placing extension or “sideboards” 
on this car, its depth could be fur- 


ther increased by 17 in. giving an 
added capacity of 119 cu.ft. or a total 
of 287 cu.ft. water level measure. 

This car was of the solid-body 
type, with one low end making it 
suitable for operation in conjunction 
with a Coloder and for discharge in 
a rotary dump. The coupling con- 
tains a swivel so that these cars may 
be discharged one at a time without 
uncoupling from the balance of the 
trip. 


NEW TYPE RUNNING GEAR 


The running gear of this car is a 
more or less radical departure from 
standard practice in mine car con- 
struction. Each car is fitted with 
four wheels, each of which is carried 
on an independent axle which is pro- 
vided with a journal box on each end. 

These journal boxes are bolted to 
the frame securely. Thus each 
wheel is free to revolve independ- 
ent of all the others, making the 
car easy to handle around track 
curves. Above each wheel in the bot- 
tom of the car is a swaged cover- 

















Big Car Intended for Machine Loading 


This shows the car fitted with low sides; its capacity can be greatly increased by 


using “side boards.” 


Note that the end is even lower than the sides of the car. This is 


) allow easy loading by machine over the end. 


plate. These project upward several 
inches, but do not interfere in the 
least with the discharge of coal in a 
rotary dump. The interior of the 
bed is braced with heavy angles. 

Band brakes are provided on all 
four wheels. These consist of a 
Strap passing over the top of the 
wheel and fitted with a “half sole.” 
This is a 3-in. steel brake shoe which 
takes the wear of braking. There 
are no gusset plates inside of the 
car box, but 4xl-in. belts are pro- 
vided on the outside. On either end, 
this car is fitted with a steel casting 
draw-head which operates on a 
heavy spring, like the draw head of 
a railroad car. The total weight of 
the car is approximately three tons, 
while the sideboards weigh 400 to 
500 lb. additional. Timken roller 
bearings are used on the journals. 
It is believed that this car will hold 
five and one-half tons of coal as de- 
livered from the conveyor of a ma- 
chine in a 4 ft. bed without trim- 
ming. Fitted with sideboards and 
given a fair topping with hand 
loading, it would doubtless hold at 
least ten tons. 

Another car of low design and 
large capacity was that exhibited by 
the American Car and Foundry Co. 
This was of a composite wood and 
steel construction, the inside dimen- 
sions of the box being 6x10 ft., 
6 in. with a depth of 164 in. The 
total height above the rail to the top 
of the sides is 29 in., and the water- 
level capacity 85 cu.ft. These dimen- 
sions may, of course, be altered to suit 
the specific needs of the purchaser. 
One of the chief ends in view in 
designing this car was to obtain ease 
of repair. Attainment of this end 
permits this car to be kept in prac- 
tically continuous’ service, which 
means that fewer cars are necessary 
to equip a mine for any given 
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Low Car That Can Be Repaired Easily 


This car is of composite construction and so designed as to be repaired easily. 
the removal of a few bolts will permit the withdrawal of any floor board. i 
Of course it is not the intention that cars shall be injured 


be renewed with equal ease. 


Thus 
The sides can 


and require repairs, yet such mishaps occur and at such times ease of repair is desirable. 


anticipated daily or weekly production. 

In this car also the wheels are 
covered with the pressed plate hous- 
ing. The under frame is of steel 
while the sides and bottom are 
of both steel and wood construc- 
tion. Thus the car lacks the rigidity 
sometimes unavoidable with all-steel 
construction and which may be the 
cause of trouble on an uneven track. 
All wooden portions of this car, how- 
ever, may be renewed readily with- 
out removal of rivets and without 
any necessity for jacking the car 
up. The side of the floor is a steel 
sheet flanged up over the outside 
of the sideboard and down under the 
wooden bottom section of the floor. 
Thus it is approximately a Z-section. 
Five belts encircle the car body at 
each of which a strap spanning 


especially to obtain ease in repair. 
The removal of only eleven bolts on 
each side of the car will permit the 
repairmen to renew any or all of the 
floor boards. New side pieces may 
be replaced with equal ease. 

Two small models of the type of 
mine car which has been adopted by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in its mod- 
ernization program were displayed 
in Booth 19 by the Allen & Garcia 
Co., Chicago, Ill. This car is con- 
structed entirely of steel; has a 
capacity of four tons (10-in. top- 
ping); stands 40 in. above the rail 
and weighs 4,800 lb. empty. Its ends 
are bowed to give it greater strength 
and bigger capacity for a given body 
length. As measured on its center 
line, the body of the car is 11 ft. 
long; its sides are 10 ft. long, estab- 
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nished by the Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The body of the car is supported 
by two springs on each journal box 
to eliminate the obvious impact 
which otherwise occurs between the 
running gear and the body of the 
mine car on the one hand, and the 
wheels and track equipment on the 
other. The design of this feature is 
such that under all conditions accu- 
rate wheel-and-axle alignment is 
maintained and side play is elimi- 
nated. 

The floor of the car projects over 
and clears the wheels by the incor- 
poration, as part of the floor, of two 
inverted channels. The floor is one- 
piece of 2-in. steel plate, which, to- 
gether with channel and angle-iron 
stiffeners, provide ample tension and 
compression strength. 

One of the distinctive features of 
this car is the combining of a spring 
drawhead and a_ semi-automatic 
coupler. Its chief merits are these: 
It relieves the locomotive and mine 
cars of excessive bumping; it does 
away with the dangers incident to 
the coupling-up operation, and it pro- 


vides a simple arrangement for 
coupled-up dumping in a _ rotary 
dump. 


The female of the coupler rides in 
a single two-way spring. This mem- 
ber, of course, is always on center. 
The male member is provided with 
a trunnion in which the swivel action 
is centered, and on each side of which 
are buffetting springs. This trun- 
nion rides in two guide plates which 
are engaged by two stationary cheek 
plates. The guide plates are further 





























the inverted U-section draw-bar lishing a 6-in. bow on each end. The 
forms virtually a truss adding roller-bearing wheels are of 16-in. 
strength. diameter and are mounted on 2?-in., 
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fastened by bolts to stub channels 
under the floor of the car. 

Self-centering is derived by an 
elongated convex surface on the bot- 
tom of the trunnion body and a com- 
plimentary depression in the upper 
surface of the lower guide plate. 
The weight of the male member, 
which is counterbalanced, maintains 
the latter on center for coupling. 
All that is required of the haulage 
operative is to cock the coupling pin 
in its hole. The impact between two 
cars will drop the pin into place. 

For places where more light is 
necessary than is afforded by the 
ordinary types of mine lamps or 
where open flames would be unsafe, 
the Concordia Electric Co. had on 
exhibition what might be termed a 
storage battery flood light. This is 
fitted with a reflector and four bulbs 




















Portable Floodlight 
This shows the reflector with its four 
light bulbs at the end of its forked swing- 
ing arm, also the front of the steel battery 
container. 
at the end of a vertically swinging 
arm that may be raised and lowered, 
being pivoted at the opposite end 
near the center of the storage bat- 
tery which energizes the lights. This 
arm may be swung through an angle 
of about 220 deg. 

This flood light is fitted with a 
4-volt, 2-cell, dry electrolite battery, 
weighing about 40 lb. The four 
bulbs are capable of giving a maxi- 
mum of about 25 cp. ‘hey are con- 
nected in pairs and either pair can 
be turned off and on at will. The 
battery will furnish current for all 
four lamps for about 12 hr. 

The battery of this outfit is pro- 
tected by a rectangular, waterproof, 
steel casing that is magnetically 
locked, to prevent tampering by an 
unauthorized person. The locking 
device is similar to that employed on 
the hand, cap and trip lamps built by 
this manufacturer. The battery case 
is provided with a bale fitted with a 
swiveling, steel hook so that the out- 
fit may be suspended from a post, 
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Low Trolley and Cable-Reel Locomotive 


Although this locomotive weighs 6 tons and is sturdily constructed it stands only 28 
in. above the rail. The machine can be built, however, with a height of only 26 in. 


The road clearance is only 34 in. 


mine timber or other suitable sup- 
port. This lamp is suited not only 
to mines but also to power plants, 
grain elevators, oil refineries, ships, 
contract work and elsewhere. 

A low, compact locomotive in- 
tended for gathering was on exhibi- 
tion by the General Electric Co. This 
was a 6-ton, trolley-and-cable-reel 
machine fitted with type M con- 
tactor-control and overload relay. 
This machine has a total length of 
175 in., a wheel base of 46 in., a rail 
clearance of 34 in., drivers of 25-in. 
diameter, a gage of 42 in., and a 
total width of 59 in. The total 
height of the machine exhibited was 
28 in. above the rail, but it is pos- 
sible to build this machine with a 
minimum height of only 26 in. 

The type of control employed on 
this locomotive will not permit cur- 
rent to be applied through the 
motors too rapidly. Another feature 
of this machine is oil-gun !ubrica- 
tion of the main journals through 
the driver hubs. This permits ready 
and easy lubrication of the main 
bearings which are accordingly not 
liable to be neglected. A general 
view of this locomotive is shown in 
one of the illustrations. 

For motor applications about the 
mines and elsewhere requiring a 
constant-speed, polyphase motor of 
high starting torque and employing 
either automatic, semi-automatic or 
manual control this company exhib- 
ited a 15-hp. motor, type FTR. The 
special construction of this machine 
gives a starting torque equivalent to 
that of a slip-ring motor, but a cur- 
rent volume that will not exceed the 
N. E. L. A. requirements. The rotor 
which is cast is provided with two 
windings, one of high and the other 
of low resistance. When current is 
first applied, it passes through the 
higher resistance winding, but as the 
machine comes up to speed, the flux 
automatically shifts to the low re- 
sistance or running winding. 

This motor has practically the 


same efficiency and power factor as 
a standard induction machine of the 
same size. It may, however, be thrown 
directly across the line by a push- 
button. No centrifugal mechanical 
devices are employed in the control. 

Another interesting piece of equip- 
ment shown by this company was an 
automatic switching device for sec- 
tionalizing and protecting 275-volt, 
direct current mining and industrial 
circuits. This equipment is adapted 
especially for sectionalizing trolley 
and feeder circuits supplying power 
to machinery at or near the working 
face. By proper selection and appli- 
cation of these units it is possible 
to isolate a defect in the wiring and 
minimize its effect on the electrical 
equipment. They also obviate shut- 
downs arising from overloads. 

In case of trouble, only the section 
affected is disconnected. As soon as 
the cause of the difficulty has been 
removed, service is restored. This 
equipment may be readily installed, 
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Automatic Switching Equipment 


This unit is built for installation inside 
the mine, being provided with a drip-proof 
case. It is virtually a sectionalizing and 
reclosing unit normally built for 275 volts 
and in various capacities. 
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as it has been designed for service 
underground. All parts have been 
given corrosion-preventative treat- 
ment, and the over-current relay, line 
contactor and the various reclosing 
devices are mounted in a drip-proof 
steel housing. The control section 
may be operated from the outside, 
thus making it possible to disconnect 
the feeder without opening the hous- 
ing door. 

These control equipments, built for 
275 volts, may be supplied in sizes 
ranging from 300 to 1,500 amp. By 
placing a demand device in a sub- 
station so arranged as to trip one 
or more sectionalizing equipments 
upon application of a pre-determined 
load, the total load on the system 
may be cut down. When demand 
falls off, these equipments will re- 
close, restoring service on the cir- 
cuits controlled by them. 

To demonstrate the anti-friction 
characteristics of ball bearings, the 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. ex- 
hibited a stand from which two 
200-lb. weights were suspended by 
cables from bearing housings. One 
shaft was on ball and the other on 
plain bearings. Cranks of equal 
length were attached to the ends of 
the shafts and people were invited 
to note the difference in torque nec- 
essary to turn these shafts. Need- 
less to say this difference was 
appreciable. 

Another exhibit of this firm con- 
sisted of a dust-proof motor mounted 
on ball bearings and inclosed in a 
tight glass case. A small fan on the 
end of the motor shaft constantly 
maintained a cloud of fine sawdust 
driving it through and around the 
motor, its bearings and housings. 
The motor itself was literally buried 
in a heap of this fine dust, which, 
because of the thorough dust-proof- 

















Runs Buried in Dust 
This picture does not do justice to the 
severe conditions under which this motor 
operated. A heap of dust covered the 


machine while the little fan on the end of 
the motor shaft kept a cloud of it in con- 
stant circulation. 
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ness of the entire machine, had no 


effect upon its operation. This ma- 
chine was built by the American 
Electric Motors, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. and was Strom-equipped. 

In the booth of the Koehler Mfg. 
Co., of Marlboro, Mass., three inter- 
esting devices were shown. The first 
of these was a one-lamp charging 
panel. By this device a rectifier 
changes alternating to direct cur- 
rent. The arrangement is such that 
a single belt battery may be slipped 
between the contacts for charging. 
The battery receives its charge at 
about 54 volts, and cannot be charged 
at a rate higher than one ampere 
nor lower than 4 amp. It may thus 
be charged in a shorter or a longer 
time, but never at a dangerous or 
destructive rate. 

A new Wheat electro magnet ar- 
ranged for operation on alternating 
current was exhibited. This device 
is intended to open Koehler and other 

















Individual Battery Charger 

This device takes alternating current 
through a rectifier and charges one lamp 
battery at a time. Charging is performed 
at a predetermined speed—neither too fast 
nor too slow. 
flame safety lamps. It has a vibrat- 
ing magnetic action and will un- 
fasten lamps, the locks of which may 
be stuck or corroded. 

A 100-lamp, Wheat charging panel 
was also shown. This takes alter- 
nating current through a Wheat elec- 
tric mine lamp rectifier, which is 
built especially for lamp charging 
and possesses high efficiency. The 
standard equipment of this type is 
made for 220 to 250-volt, 60-cycle 
current, but the rectifier can be sup- 
plied for other potentials and fre- 
quencies. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., showed its improved universal 
line of magnetic control for mine 
locomotives. As is well known, one 
of the chief difficulties encountered 
with manual control of mine locomo- 
tives is excessive maintenance. It 
is, therefore, being replaced by semi- 
magnetic control wherein the main 
motor connections come to the re- 
verse drum of the controller, and the 
line switch and accelerating points 
are under the control of the accele- 
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Magnetic Locomotive Controller 

This shows the “guts” of ‘the control 
mechanism. The use of magnetic contac- 
tors in place of contact fingers totally obvi- 
ates arcing within the controller and safely 
limits the input of current to the motor. 
rating drum. With this type of con- 
trol, no load arcs are formed in the 
controller. Return of the control 
drum to the off-position de-energizes 
the contactors thus opening the mo- 
tor connections. 

This equipment is of the same size 
for locomotives ranging from four 
to fifteen tons, and can be arranged 
for series, parallel or series-parallel 
operation either with or without dy- 
namic braking and one, two, three 
or four motors. 

A new, punched-steel resistance 
grid was also exhibited by this com- 
pany. This grid is adapted to with- 
stand excessive vibration without 
injury. This is a consideration of 
great importance in application to 
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Hundred Lamp Rack 


This rack takes alternating current, being 
fitted with a rectifier. As this is designed 
especially for the purpose its efficiency is 
high. 
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Punched Grid Resistance 

Each section of this grid is punched from 
a steel plate and each run is simultaneously 
cupped or troughed. This makes a resist- 
ance that will stand all kinds of abuse. 
mine locomotives, since it eliminates 
excessive resistance breakage which 
is sometimes encountered with the 
cast alloy grid. Since it is punched 
from a steel plate and each leg of 
the various runs cupped or troughed, 
this grid will withstand high tem- 
peratures without sagging or run- 
ning. It also has excellent radiating 
qualities. Each section possesses 
slightly less resistance than a similar 
unit of the ordinary, alloy grid, but 
as the thickness is less, greater re- 
sistance can be placed in a given 
volume. This type of grid makes a 
particularly strong and durable unit 
when properly assembled and one 
that is particularly applicable to 
mine service. 

An extremely interesting type of 
mine post or jack was exhibited by 
the Lorain Steel Co. It is made up 
of a base, a top and a wedge section. 
The top and base sections are iden- 
tical and consist of a rectangular 
footing surmounted by a cylinder, 

















Lorain Post Jack 


Built in three sections, two of 
which are duplicates, this jack is 
intended to hold the roof behind 
the face in longwall operations. 
It practically takes the place of a 
leg in a 3-piece timber set. 
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the end of which is cut on a slant. 
The diameter of the cylindrical por- 
tion is about 6 in., and the total 
height is approximately 6 in. on the 
low side and 73 in. on the high side. 
The beveled surfaces are each pro- 
vided with a groove or cannelure into 
which fits a ridge or feather on the 
central or wedged section. Through 
the wedge, which is U- or horseshoe- 
shaped, passes a heavy bolt with a 
nut upon either end. The nut upon 
the back, or thicker, edge being coun- 
tersunk. On the opposite end, this 
bolt passes through a heavy yoke or 
bar long enough to get a bearing on 
both top and bottom sections of the 
jack. A chain fastened to both top 
and bottom sections passes through 
a handhold on the wedge. 

In use, these jacks are placed in 
pairs at or near the end of a timber 
laid on the mine floor. On top of 
this pair of jacks another timber is 
laid and wedged in position. The 
wedge pieces of the jacks are then 
drawn up tight. When it is desired 
to move the roof support ahead, the 
yoke is turned to a horizontal posi- 
tion, the wedge knocked loose and 
the jacks withdrawn. By this means 
all timber used is reclaimed for use 
over and over again. 

It will be apparent that this device 
is applicable particularly to longwall 
mining, where the roof*is allowed to 
come down freely into the gob, and 
the attempt is made to support only 
a small roof span immediately back 
of the face. This jack is tested to 
safely withstand 150 tons pressure. 

The Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently placed upon the 
market the Curtis automatic suction 
valve. At the show in Cincinnati 
three of these valves were in actual 
demonstration. A small gathering 
pump was so installed as to draw its 
water supply from three ash cans, 
representing three separate sumps 
within the mine. This pump dis- 
charged to a barrel elevated to such 
a height that the water drained back 
to the sumps through piping and 
ordinary spigots. Suction on each 
sump was made through a Curtis 
automatic valve. When water in any 
sump sinks below the suction line, 
this suction is shut off, and when the 
water rises again, the suction from 
this sump is renewed. 

There is no limit to the number of 
these valves that may be used in 
any one installation. In practical ap- 


plication in the mines, twelve to fif- 
teen have been in satisfactory opera- 
tion for four months at a time. With 
a branched suction of this kind, the 
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velocity of the water is low and the 
efficiency comparatively high in con- 
sequence. Use of the valve enables 
one pump to serve a far larger area 
of the mine than might otherwise be 
possible, and does away with manual 
operation of suction control. 

All the electrical devices were not 
confined to the positive side of the 
circuit. The Electric Railway Im- 
provement Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
among other track devices, had on 
exhibition its Type ATR, arc-weld 
rail bonds. These may be of either 
single- or double-strand or lami- 
nated, and are intended for attach- 
ment to the ball of the rail. 

These bonds are designed to 
obtain a large welding surface with- 
out the weld coming too high up on 
the ball of the rail. They are 
adapted particularly to main-line 
haulage. The shape of the terminal 
is such as to permit the welding to 
be done on its top and ends. The 
end of the weld tapers off onto the 

















Arc-Weld Rail Bonds 

This .shows several different kinds of 
bonds, the lower row of four intended for 
application to the ball of the rail being the 
new variety described. 
ball of the rail in a manner that 
wedges out the false flange on the 
tread of the locomotive wheels and 
prevents them from delivering a 
heavy blow to the terminal proper. 

These terminals are of rounded 
section, this shape permitting the 
welding to form the shortest possible 
average path for the electric cur- 
rent from the terminal to the ball 
of the rail. It is a terminal that is 
said to be excepionally easy to apply. 

Some of the equipment shown was 
too big to get into the Music Hall. 
In order to show these heavier de- 
vices, a tent was set up in rear of 
the building occupying about the 
same relation to the Exhibition Hall 
as does the side show to the regular 
three-ring circus. In this tent were 
shown four pieces of equipment. 
One exhibit was a demonstration of 
electric railbond welding. 

A new principle in mechanical 
loading was shown in the exhibit of 
the Ace loader marketed by the 
Simplex Loading Machine Co., 1907 
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McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The 
design of this machine is based on 
the conclusion that any machine 
which has sufficient capacity to be of 
real advantage over hand loading 
must necessarily be too large to move 
to the coal. Instead the coal must be 
brought to the machine. 

The Ace loader consists of three 
units, a 125-hp., double-drum, elec- 
tric hoist, a coal-gathering bucket 
and a bucket-dumping platform. The 
latter, which might in itself be called 
a loading machine, is semi-portable 
and stays on the entry beside the 
loading track. The bucket, a rugged 
box 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 32 in. 
high, carries the coal to the loader. 
The loader has a storage capacity of 
10 to 15 tons which means that the 
actual loading into the mine cars is 
not interrupted when the bucket is 
returning for another load. 

Ruggedness, simplicity and high 
daily capacity with a minimum of 
labor, are the features outstanding 
in the design. 

Several loaders of this type are 
now in regular operation in an 
Indiana mine. A complete descrip- 
tion of the results being obtained at 
that mine will be published in an 
early issue of Coal Age. 

The third device exhibited in the 
tent was a Myers-Whaley shoveling 
machine, about which there is little 
that is new, but trailing this machine 
was a new device put out by the 
same company and known as “gob- 
ber.” It is a four-wheel truck 
surmounted by a turn-table on which 
is mounted a conveyor. This con- 
sists of an armoured rubber belt, 
18 in. wide and about 14 ft. long 
between centers. It has a 43 ft., slid- 
ing adjustment and may be swiveled 
on the turn-table through a complete 
circle. It also has a vertical adjust- 
ment at the discharge end amounting 
to 34 ft., and the overall height from 
the rail at the turn-table is 35 in. 
It is driven by one 5-hp. motor. All 
movements and adjustments are 
hand actuated. This machine was 
designed to be used as an accessory 
to the Myers-Whaley shoveling ma- 
chine to which it may be attached by 
means of a tongue. When not in 
use for disposing of waste material, 
it may be pushed out of the way. 

The weight of this machine is ap- 
proximately 6,500 lb. When the con- 
veyor is fully extended it has a reach 
of 11 ft. from the center of the track. 
This gobber carries a cable reel 
holding 250 ft. of cable, so that the 
machine may be operated as a sepa- 
rate unit. The conveyor travel is 
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Dumping Above the Trees 

This shows the bucket in the act of dis- 
charge. Although the point of dumping 
can be pre-determined and adjusted within 
close limits, normally an over-travel of 
about 200 ft. is provided. 
about 250 ft. per minute, and the 
machine may be used for the dis- 
posal of gob loaded upon it by hand 
as well as for disposing of that which 
is machine-produced. It may be 
constructed to suit any ordinary 
track gage. 

Even disposal of mine refuse was 
not neglected in this exhibition of 
mining equipment, for the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., showed a model of a self-dump- 
ing bucket which was first put into 
practical operation about eighteen 
months ago, and has never failed to 
trip its load and has incurred no up- 
keep expense. The carrier support- 
ing the bucket is provided with four 
wheels, mounted at the extremity of 
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two beams, pivoted to the main beam 
at the center. The two beams are 
thus independent and will follow 
readily the curvature of the suspen- 
sion cable. 

The wheels on this carrier are of 
hard steel mounted on Timken 
roller bearings. Thus they will wear 
smooth without grooving. Travel of 
the bucket actuates a vertical screw 
through gears and a sprocket chain 
from the carrier wheels. This screw 
is provided with a traveler, which, 
after a certain movement of the 
bucket along the cable, operates the 
trip mechanism of the bucket. This 
enables the dumping point to be 
changed and adjusted at will. It 
will seldom vary more than 5 or 10 
feet on consecutive dumpings of the 
bucket. Naturally, the length of the 
vertical screw must bear a certain 
relation to the total travel of the 
bucket from the loading point to the 
farthest tower. In designing the 
screw an over-run of approximately 
200 ft. is allowed. The bucket is of 
the ordinary side-dumping, or rather, 
forward-dumping type, except for 
the tripping mechanism. It is free 
to swing in two directions. 

In Booth 113 the Frederick Iron & 
Steel Co., Frederick, Md., exhibited 
a working model of a three-track tip- 
ple equipped with three “Norman 
patent” Frederick separators. The 
latter equipment serves the same 
purpose as do fixed and moving 
screens in sizing mine-run coal. It 
has been much used in the anthra- 
cite field and now is being introduced 
into the bituminous fields. 





Working Model of 
Complete Tipple 


e+] 

Three coal sep- 
arators are here 
employed. These 
consist of parallel 
rolls, all of which 
revolve in the same 
direction. They are 
set at an inclina- 
tion down which 
the coal will not 
slide unless the 
rolls. turn. Thus 
there is no shake 
to the equipment 
and the degrada- 


tion is small as is 
also the consump- 
tion of power. 
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As shown in an accompanying 
illustration, it is made up of nine 
steel rolls which are placed side by 
side on centers adjusted to give the 
desired size separation. The rolls, 
which are 10 ft. long are inclined on 
a pitch of about 34 in 12. They re- 
volve in a common direction at a 
speed of 150 r.p.m. One 5-hp. motor, 
through a roller chain or bevel gears, 
will drive all the rolls in one sepa- 
rator and also a_ reciprocating 
feeder; or, as arranged in the tipple 
model, a reciprocating feeder, three 
separators, two belt loading booms 
and one slack conveyor are driven by 
one 25-hp. motor. 

By the reciprocating feeder, the 
mine-run coal is fed to the first of 
the three separators, which consists 
of 6-in. rolls. When these are ad- 
justed to 10-in. centers, they cause 
the lump coal larger than 4-in. to 
move down the incline to a combina- 
tion picking-table and loading boom. 
Sizes smaller than 4-in. fall between 
the rolls and are conducted to the 
egg separator which is made up of 
44-in. rolls on, say, 64-in. centers. 
The egg size—less than 4-in. but 
more than 2-in.—passes over this 
separator directly to the egg picking- 
table loading boom. Coal less than 
2-in. drops through the egg sepa- 
rator and is carried to the third 
separator, of 34-in. rolls on, say, 
4-in. centers, which separates 3-in. 
nut from the slack. A tipple meet- 
ing these specifications has a capac- 
ity of at least 100 tons per hour. By 
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Small Anthracite Screens 
In the wet process of coal preparation the screen plates are subject not only to the 


abrasion of the coal but to the action of acidulous water as well. 


For this reason the 


screen plates are often made of some corrosion resisting alloy. 





increasing the number of rolls in 
each separator, the capacity can be 
increased. 

By reason of the fact that the coal, 
while being sized, moves continu- 
ously and at a uniform speed from 
the feeder to the railroad car, the 
power required by this separator is 
low as compared with that of screens 
whose oscillatory motion causes the 


coal to start and stop with each com-, 
plete cycle of the screen. Vibration 
thereby is eliminated almost en- 
tirely ; lighter steel is required in the 
tipple structure; less floor space is 
needed and the little wear on the 
rolls is uniform. In that the se- 
quence of separation is from lump to 
slack, degradation of the small sizes 
by larger sizes is minimized. 





Eden Mine 
Near Sparta 
in Illinois 
Where a 
New Tipple 
Aided 
an Old Mine 
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Lathe Bed Makes Suitable Stand 


For Portable Keyseater 


Using portable keyseaters as sta- 
tionary machines is no longer an 
entirely unusual practice. It is gen- 
erally confined, however, to repair 
shops that have no other equipment 
for cutting keyseats. A neat method 
of mounting a No. 2 portable key- 
seater is that employed in the shop 
of the Blue Diamond Coal Co., at 
Blue Diamond, Ky. Here the ma- 
chine is fastened to the bed of a tire 
lathe, the regular hand crank being 
replaced by a pulley, affording power 
drive from the shop line shaft. 

What in the illustration appears 
to be a piece of white paper on the 
wall back of the machine is in reality 
a hole in the metal siding of the 
building. This aperture makes it 
possible to handle long shafts in the 
machine even though it is mounted 
back in a corner. The lathe bed is 
of such length that for all ordinary 
work it is not necessary to move the 
tailstock back to a point where it 
interferes with the keyseater. When 
it becomes necessary to use the lathe 
for extra long work the keyseating 
machine can be removed in a few 
minutes. 

The fastening to the lathe is by 


means of four bolts passing through 
holes drilled in the lathe bed. These 
bolts are the ones regularly provided 
for clamping the keyseater to a shaft 
when it is being used as a portable 
hand-driven machine. The keyseat- 
ing machine here shown has capacity 
to take an 8-in. shaft and will mill 
seats from + to 14 in. in width. 
Harry Kivett, chief electrician, 
states that it was purchased pri- 
marily for tipple and ldcomotive- 
axle work. 





Cementing Pipe in Boreholes 
Requires Some Ingenuity 


A short time ago I read in Coal 
Age* how someone had cemented a 
brass sleeve or pump connection into 
the bottom of a borehole which was 
to be used as a discharge for mine 
drainage. Perhaps it would be in- 
teresting to recount here how two 
similar but more difficult jobs that 
came under my own notice were 
handled. 

In the first case the hole was 8 in. 
in diameter and 350 ft. deep. When 





*Issue of April 23, 1925, p. 619. 

















Fastened to Unused 


This portable No. 2 keyseater is converted to 


mounting it rigidly on the bed of a tire lat 


Portion of Lathe Bed 


a power-driven stationary machine by 


he and replacing the crank by a pulley. It 


is but seldom that such long material is swung in the lathe as to demand the removal 
of the keyseater, which removal can be effected in a few minutes. 





about 200 ft. down a heavy feeder 
was struck, the water rising to the 


surface. This hole was put through 
to the coal but had to be plugged 
temporarily because the pumping 
facilities installed were not adequate 
to handle this extra influx of water. 
It was the intention to case this hole 
with 8-in. wood pipe which made it 
necessary to ream it out to a diameter 
of 18 in. After the reaming opera- 
tion had been completed to within 10 
or 12 ft. of the coal, I undertook to 
place the brass pump connection in 
the roof. 

First, all loose roof rock was taken 
down around the borehole until a 
hard stratum was encountered. In 
this, an opening 6 in. larger in 
diameter than the pipe, so as to leave 
an annular ring 3 in. wide all around 
it, was cut into the roof with drills 
and chisels to a depth of 4 ft. which 
was the length of pipe to be installed. 
When this was finished, the 8-in. 
brass pipe was put in place and 
wedged tight around the bottom so 
as to hold the cement. 

For the purpose of placing the 
grout around the pipe, we used a 
“skip.” This consisted of a bucket 
or container big enough to hold 
about 10 lb. of this material. To the 
bottom of this bucket a rod was con- 
nected, another rod being attached 
to it near its top, both rod connec- 
tions being tiltable. By this means 
the cement was lifted through the 
pipe and poured into the 3-in., an- 
nular opening surrounding it, the 
one rod being used to lift the skip 
and the other to tip it over. After 
grouting was finished a gate valve 
was attached to the bottom of the 
pipe and all other pump connections 
made. 

When all was ready, the hole hav- 
ing been cleaned from top to bottom, 
the pump was started and its per- 
formance proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. The operation where this bore- 
hole was located was the Gowrie Col- 
liery at Port Morien, Cape Breton 
and the work described was done 
back in 1895. This was one of the 


first instances in Nova Scotia of a 
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borehole being utilized for discharg- 
ing mine water to the surface. 

Another experience of a similar 
nature was had at Caledonia Col- 
liery in 1905. Here, a 6-in. prospect 
hole passed through a working bed, 
more than 400 ft. below the surface. 
To use this as an outlet for mine 
drainage would save over 2,000 ft. of 
6-in. pipe. As the hole made little 
water and it was not considered 
necessary to case it, a piece of 5-in., 
cast iron pipe 6 ft. long was em- 
ployed as a roof connection. In the 
upper end of this pipe was placed a 
conical wooden plug the top of which 
projected slightly over the edges of 
the pipe. 

At the edge or end of the pipe, a 
few holes were bored through the 
plug to enable one to tell when the 
cement had reached the top of the 
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pipe. The plug also was split or 
divided longitudinally by two saw 
cuts approximately at right angles to 
each other. 

After the pipe had been wedged in 
place, the cement was poured from 
the surface. When grouting had 
been completed, as indicated by 
cement running through the holes 
bored in the plug, a 2-in. pipe was 
pushed up through the 5-in. cast iron 
pipe knocking out the plug which fell 
back through the larger pipes in 
four sections. This job proved to be 
highly satisfactory. 

It should be added that in both 
cases suitable provisions were made 
to drain the borehole as well as to 


clean it out should anything become 


lodged in it. 
(Signed) MaAc. 


Nova Scotia. 





Changes in Mine Car Design 
Save Men’s Hands 


The Maryland division of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Frostburg, Md., 
has changed two of the details in the 
construction of its low-seam mine 
cars in order to eliminate minor in- 
juries to mens’ hands. One of the 
two coal measures being worked by 
this division of the company is the 
Tyson or Sewickley bed which varies 
from 3 to 4 ft. in thickness. A low 























Unsafe and Safe Positions 
At the top is shown the original position 


of the brake lever. Inasmuch as it pro- 
jects above the car’s side, a man’s hand 
resting upon it might be caught and 
crushed or “barked” against the roof. 


Lowering this lever and its quadrant to a 
position below the side of the car, as shown 
in the lower illustration, eliminates this 
danger. 





place in the roof or an abrupt change 
in the track grade greatly lessens the 
clearance above mine cars. This en- 
tails serious danger of crushing or 
skinning the hands of those who 
may be in the act of pushing a car 
or setting its brake. 

This danger was overcome by low- 
ering the positions of the ratchet 
bar and brake handle equal distances 
so that the top of the brake lever is 
always 3 or 4 in. below the top of 
the car. The accompanying illustra- 
tions give a good idea of the appear- 
ance of the car before and after the 
design was changed. 

The danger experienced in hand 
tramming was eliminated by equip- 
ping each mine car with a push bar. 
This is fastened in a horizontal posi- 
tion about 8 in. below the top of the 
rear end. 





Locomotive Swivel Pin 
Tightened by Wedge 


Although the pivoting movement 
of the axle box of a single-motor 
type 30 locomotive is relatively 
small, it will, after a number of 
years of service, wear the swivel-pin 
holes of the frame to an eliptical 
shape. The ideal way to repair a 
worn hole is either to fill it by means 
of the electric welder and then re- 
bore to size, or to bush it. Either 
way requires the use of a special 
portable boring tool, or of a ma- 
chine tool of a size seldom found in 
mine shops. 

In the accompanying illustration 
is shown the method of repair used 
at mine No. 4 of the Columbus Min- 
ing Co., at Allais, Ky. Before being 
inserted the swivel pin is split with 
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Details of Locomotive Repair 
In (a) the split swivel pin is shown in- 
serted in the worn hole ready for spread- 
ing with the wedge (b). The end views, 
(c) and (d), show the pin before and 
after the wedge has been inserted and 
welded. 


a hack saw for a distance somewhat 
greater than the length of the worn 
bearing. The pin is then put in. 
place, as in (a), and a long slender 
wedge, (b), driven into the slit end. 
This expands the pin to an oblong 
shape so as to conform roughly to 
the outline of the worn hole. The 
wedge is fastened in place by arc 
welding to the end of the shaft. 
An end view of the split shaft and 
worn hole is shown in (c), and the 
expanded pin with welded wedge 
in (d), of the illustration. 





Sawdust Plugs Pump Leaks 


In spite of careful work on the 
part of repairmen, pumps will some- 
times leak at the joints. This is es- 
pecially liable to happen if the water 
handled is highly acidulous. 

In the mine with which I am con- 
nected we have an old pump that is 
fairly reliable in operation but which 
always leaks around the valve chest 
cover after it has been taken apart 
for the renewal of valve springs. As 
the water handled by this pump is 
highly acidulous and the other con- 
ditions of operation are exacting, the 
springs require frequent renewal. 

In order to put a stop to the annoy- 
ance occasioned by the leaky joints 
we hit upon the following expedient, 
which although not exactly “accord- 
ing to Hoyle,” is, nevertheless, highly 
effective: A 2-in. valve and nipple 
6 in. long have been placed on the 
suction of this machine. When the 
pump is started, after a spring re- 
newal, this nipple is filled with saw 
dust. The hand is then placed over 
its top and the valve opened. After 
a few minutes’ operation in this con- 
dition the valve is again closed and 
the hand removed. The leaks are 
thus stopped—until next time. 

THOMAS JAMES. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Fifty-Eight Men Killed in Explosion 
In North Carolina Mine 


An explosion at 9:30 a.m. May 27 in 
the mine of the Carolina Coal Co., near 
Coal Glen, N. C., entombed fifty-eight 
miners, with the likelihood that none 
would escape. Rescuers brought eight 
bodies to the surface on Wednesday, 
and by Saturday fifty-three had been 
recovered, leaving five unaccounted for. 
The explosion took place below the 
1,000 ft. lateral. 

Dense clouds of yellow smoke and 
dangerous fumes emanating from the 
mouth of the mine for a time prevented 
attempts at rescue. Two men went 
into the mine equipped with gas masks, 
but were driven back. Howard Butler, 
surface foreman, with a group of aids, 
penetrated the slope for a short dis- 
tance, but they too were driven back by 
fumes, which for a time made further 
attempts to enter the mine impossible. 

Adjutant General Metts arrived late 
on the day of the exposion and took 
charge of the situation on behalf of 
Governor McLean, with Frank Page, 


chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission, who brought a corps of engi- 
neers at the executive’s request to assist 
in the rescue. Employees from the 
mine of the Cumnock Coal Co., near by, 
also aided in the rescue work. 

An appeal for help to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines caused D. J. Parker, 
safety engineer, to order a rescue car 
from Thomas, W. Va. A mine rescue 
crew also was sent from the Birming- 
ham branch of the Bureau of Mines on 
Wednesday night. 

Smoking in the mine is believed to 
have been the cause of the explosion 
since a revelation made by Dr. John L. 
Seott, Sanford physician, in charge of 
the temporary morgue. He told gov- 
ernment experts that he had found 
matches in the pockets of several negro 
victims. 

The death list issued on Saturday 
contained the names of twenty-seven 
white men and twenty-two negroes, 
with four bodies unidentified. 





Bidding Lively for Federal 
And State Fuel Contracts 


Bids received on May 25 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C., for 
shipping bituminous coal to the Govern- 
ment Fuel Yards, in Washington, re- 
sulted in forty-nine companies sub- 
mitting prices. 

For shipping 20,400 gross tons of 
low-volatile nut and slack to the New 
Jersey Avenue yard the bids ranged 
from $1.50 to $1.68 per gross ton, or 
$1.34 to $1.50 per net ton, f.o.b. mine. 
For shipping 137,100 gross tons of 
low-volatile mine-run to the same yard 
the prices ranged from $1.87 to $3.19 
per gross ton, or $1.67 to $2.85 net ton, 
f.o.b. mine. The bids received covering 
the entire tonnage ranged from $1.95 to 
$2.24 per gross ton, or $1.74 to $2.01 
pet net ton. 

Bids received for delivering to the 
Capitol Power Plant 41,200 gross tons 
of mine-run or nut and slack ranged 
from $1.12 to $1.68 for nut and slack 
and from $1.37 to $2.52 for mine-run. or 
98c. to $1.52 and $1.20 to $2.23 per net 
ton, respectively, f.o.b. mine. 

For shipping 26,000 gross tons of 
high- or low-volatile mine-run or nut 
and slack to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, the bids ranged from 
$1.34 to $1.59 for nut and slack, and 
$1.34 to $2.35 for mine-run, or $1.20 to 
$1.43 for nut and slack and $1.20 to 
210 for mine-run f.o.b. mine. 


There were seven bidders for ship- 
ping 2,000 gross tons of gas coal to 
Alexandria, Va., the prices ranging 
from $1.90 to $2.70, or $1.69 to $2.41 
per net ton, f.o.b. mine. 

Bids received by the U. S. Shipping 
Board on the same day for the require- 
ments of the Fleet Corporation for 12 
months—approximately 180,000 tons— 
resulted in prices of $5.94 to $6.15 per 
net ton for freight vessels and $6.20 
to $6.37 per ton for passenger ships. 

The Department of Purchase, State 
of New York, has announced the tenta- 
tive low bidders for furnishing state in- 
stitutions with bituminous coal from 
July 1, 1925, to March 31, 1925. For 
run of mine the low bids ranged from 
$1.28 to $1.64, net ton, f.o.b. mine; nut 
and slack, $1.50 to $1.55; %-in. lump, 
$1.50 to $1.95, 14-in. lump, $1.70, and 
smokeless, $1.50. 

For shipping to various institutions 
26,000 gross tons of No. 3 buckwheat, 
45,200 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 15,105 
tons of stove coal, 4,020 tons of chest- 
nut, 3,015 tons of egg, 6,830 tons of pea 
and 200 tons of grate the bids ranged 
as follows: No. 3 buckwheat, $1.50 per 
ton; No. 1 buckwheat, $2.14 to $2.50; 
stove, $8.95 to $9.35; chestnut, $8.45 to 
$8.85; pea coal, $5.25 to $5.50; egg coal, 
$8.45 to $8.75, and grate coal, $8.50. It 
was specified by the company  sub- 


mitting the low prices on egg, stove and 
chestnut coals that they were subject 
to the increases of 10c. per ton in July, 
August and September. 








Trade Associations Win 
Anti-Trust Suit 


Trade associations do not violate 
the anti-trust laws in gathering 
and disseminating among members 
information on costs and quantity | 
of production, stock conditions and 
sale prices, and cannot be prose- 
' cuted for so doing, according to 
_ two decisions by the U. S. Supreme 

Court June 1. 
| The decisions were given in the 
eases of the Maple Floor Manu- 
| facturers’ Association and_ the 
| Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 
| Association, both found guilty by 
lower courts of breaking the anti- 
trust law. 

Associate Justice Stone, for- 
merly Attorney General, who wrote 
the two decisions, argued that 
whereas a combination between 
manufacturers in these two trades 
might have come about through the 
methods complained of, there was 
nothing to show that such was the 
intent, and that, in fact, diligent 
effort was made to keep within the 
anti-trust laws. 

Justice McReynolds entered a dis- 
sent, holding that the activities of 
the two organizations had been 
proved unlawful under the court’s 
decisions in the hardwood lumber 
and linseed oil cases, and Chief 
Justice Taft and Justice Sanford 
dissented on somewhat similar 
. grounds. 











Strife in Springfield Union 


John A. Walker is again president of 
the Springfield (Ill.) sub-district of the 
United Mine Workers. State President 
Frank Farrington reinstated Walker, 
who had been dismissed on a charge of 
delinquency in payment of union dues 
and assessments. 

Walker was named to succeed Free- 
man Thompson, ousted by President 
Farrington on charges of irregularity 
at the last miners’ election. When 
Walker took office he removed John 
Watt as secretary-treasurer for insub- 
ordination. Anthony Shymansky was 
chosen to fill Watt’s job. ° 

When the question of Walker’s elig- 
ibility was raised because of alleged 
non-payment of dues and assessments, 
Tom Parry was appointed by President 
Farrington to serve. Parry dismissed 
Shymansky and reinstated Watt. 

Now Parry has been removed. So 
has Watt. Shymansky takes Watt’s 
place again. All this by order of the 
state president. Thompson, Parry and 
Watt object. A lively fight is on. 
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Wholesalers in Convention Condemn 


“More Government in Business” 


They Adopt Resolution Endorsing Coolidge Program of 
Non-Government Interference—Approve New Federal 
Trade Commission Plan—Elect H. ]. Heywood President 


More government in business was 
again condemned when the closing ses- 
sion of the eighth annual convention of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion held at French Lick, Ind., June 1 
and 2, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the Coolidge program of 
non-government interference with legit- 
imate enterprise. This was held to be 
in consonance with demands of the coal 
industry to work out its own salvation 
in obedience to economic law. The or- 
ganization also approved the proposal 
to write the new federal trade com- 
mission procedure into law. 

Harry J. Heywood, W. A. Gosline and 
Co., Toledo, was elected president for 
1925-1926; G. H. Merryweather, Wau- 
bun Coal Co., Chicago, vice-president, 
and Roscoe B. Starek, Shoemaker Coal 
Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. Only 
one change was made in the directorate, 
Warren Bixler, Bixler Coal and Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding G. H. Snow- 
den. 

The freedom from investigations and 
threats of regulation enjoyed in the 
past year, warned President Harry K. 
Cortright in opening the convention, is 
only temporary. The issues raised by 
the Oddie bill must be met and other 
attempts at government interference 
combated. While praising the recent 
reforms in Federal Trade Commission 
practice, Mr. Cortright pointed out that 
these changes have been the result of 
personnel, not of law. For that reason 
he supported the Wadsworth-Williams 
bill to make mandatory the new pro- 
cedure and to work further reforms. 


Market Is Endangered 


Inroads made by competitive fuels 
and increased efficiency in coal combus- 
tion, declared Mr. Cortright, have re- 
duced the demand far more than any 
slowing up of industry. The entire 
market is endangered and every effort 
must be made to save and extend it. To 
reduce costs smaller operating units are 
abandoning marketing. “In a few 
years,” he predicted, “the wholesaler will 
be the market channel for all coal pro- 
duced except that from captive mines 
and from the very large consolidations 
now in effect and in prospect.” 

The report of Secretary G. H. Merry- 
weather, tendered as a valedictory after 
six years’ service, pled for continued 
loyalty to the organization and ecriti- 
cized the indifference manifested by so 
many coal companies. 

The report of Commissioner Ira C. 
Cochran called special attention to pro- 
posed amendments to the Census Act, 
the coal distribution program of the 
Department of Commerce and the Oddie 
bill. “The adoption of any of these 
plans,” asserted Mr. Cochran, “would 
bind the coal industry to a statistical 
program of comprehensive magnitude.” 
_ Discussing competition with other 
Tuels, C. P. Hotchkiss, executive secre- 
tary, Dominion Fuel Board, stated that 


coal production since the war had de- 
clined because of recession in industrial 
activity, chaotic international condi- 
tions, economies in consumption in- 
duced by war prices and strikes. The 
latter had been particularly effective in 
encouraging the domestic consumer to 
substitute liquid for solid fuel. More- 
over, manufacturers of coal-burning 
equipment for the home had not kept 
pace with public demand for greater 
efficiency and convenience. 

Coke competition also must be 
counted a steadily growing factor. Its 
growth, however, is controlled by the 
ability of the ovens to market their gas 
yields. Mr. Hotchkiss felt that present 
costs of house heating with manufac- 
tured gas ruled that fuel out. 

William F. May, supervising engi- 
neer, Anthracite Service, however, took 
a more alarming view, because, he said, 
the gas companies were working on a 
combination gas and oil burner which 
would make oil carry the peak of the 
heating load and allow them to increase 
gas sales without enlarging their 
mains. With the early abandonment of 
water-gas manufacture he expected still 
more dangerous competition from the 
producers of coke. 


Oil Man Expert on Coal 


The ultimate aim of the gas com- 
panies was to sell coke direct to the 
consumer at approximately $9 per ton. 
The development of that market would 
permit a reduction in gas prices. Mr. 
May said coal men had been handi- 
capped in fighting oil because they 
knew little about it. The oil salesman 
is an expert on coal. In the industrial 
field coal is regaining lost ground solely 
on a price basis. Most of the plants 
reclaimed will revert to oil at the first 
favorable ‘opportunity unless coal ren- 
ders a superior sales and engineering 
service. 

E. W. Parker, director, Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, criticized the 
lack of co-operation extended producers 
in marketing the smaller sizes by some 
retailers. Ex-president W. R. Coyle, in 
a speech read in his absence by Ex- 
president Charles L. Dering, admon- 
ished the trade, in fighting regulation, 
to remember that freedom carried with 
it the obligation to keep coal’s house in 
order and to render greater service to 
the consumer. Speaking on his own 
behalf, Mr. Dering urged serious con- 
sideration of the economies that might 
be effected with fewer and better sales- 
men. 

Ex-president E. M. Platt asked for 
an intensive study of all distribution 
costs. Francis M. Shore, assistant to 
the head of the coal section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, asserted that the 
purpose of that department was to fos- 
ter and develop business, not to man- 
age it. 


Commissioner Cochran pointed out 


that the common idea that wholesalers 
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Devine Says Union Tale of 
Herrin Massacre Is Bunk 


The United Mine Workers’ asser- | 
tion that Communists were respon- | 
sible for the Herrin massacre is 
“bunk” was the statement made by 
Dr. Edward T. Devine, former 
editor of the Survey and a memb2r 
of the U. S. Coal Commission, in 
an address of Fairmont, W. Va., 

| May 13. In his talk Dr. Devine 
took a fling at John L. Lewis, inter- 
national president of the United 
Mine Workers, who said “the com- 
mission knew less about coal after 
it finished its report than before it 
started.” Dr. Devine said “that 
was impossible.” 
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could not trade mark coal because they 
did not produce it, was erroneous. The 
courts, he continued, have clearly estab- 
lished that “one through whose hands ' 
the goods have passed on their way to 
the market may apply to those goods a 
distinctive mark to identify them as 
coming from him, being marketed upon 
his responsibility and measuring up to 
his standard of excellence.” The wider 
use of trade marks was urged and the 
facilities of the association in obtaining 
registration volunteered. 

Wholesalers were urged to use their 
influence to discourage operators from 
shipping consignment coal on a falling 
shipping consignment coal on a fall- 
ing market in an address by C. M. 
Moderwell, president C. M. Moderwell 
& Co., Chicago. “Our problem,” he 
said, “is to serve the producer in 
finding a market for his production and 
to enable him to make a profit, while 
at the same time we keep one step 
ahead of the sheriff ourselves.” Those 
who held that the only duty of the 
wholesaler was to the buyer had not, 
he felt, thought the problem through. 
The middleman must recognize and 
fulfill his obligations to both the man 
from whom he buys and the man to 
whom he sells. 


Wholesaler Guards Producer 


“One of the functions of the whole- 
saler is to act as guardian for the pro- 
ducer whose brain‘does not function 
sufficiently to show him that he is 
pursuing a foolish policy by shipping 
consigned coal. The producer trusts 
his product to us in the hope that we 
may find the best market for it. There 
can be no good end served, even to tne 
wholesaler who may get a little 
temporary profit out of shipments,” 
declared Mr. Moderwell, “if in the end 
producer and wholesaler alike are to 
suffer.” 

Mr. Moderwell’s address provoked 
spirited discussion in which all agreed 
open billing should be curtailed, but 
that reconsignment privileges to meet 
legitimate merchandising requirements 
should not be jeopardized. Railroads 
permitting associated operators , to 
dump unordered coal upon wholesalers 
to market it are the worst offenders, 
speakers contended. A motion was 
adopted to confer with the National 
Coal Association in an effort to dis- 
courage such shipments. 
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Central Pennsylvania Output 
Mostly on 1917 Scale 


At the present time in central Penn- 
sylvania, all of the coal, with the excep- 
tion of that being mined on the Tyrone 
division of the Pennsylvania R.R., is on 
the lower wage basis. This is also true 
of the New York Central R.R. in and 
around Madeira, Boardman and Kelley- 
town, Clearfield County. 

Morrisdale is now working normally 
on the 1917 scale. On the Cresson 
division, Black Lick branch, everything 
on the branch with the exception of 
Nant-y-Glo, where a determined effort 
is being made to work the Weaver 
mines on the 1917 wage scale. is now 
working practically normal on the lower 
basis. 

Production in Central Pennsylvania 
for the week ending May 23 was 11,024 
cars and in the previous week, 11,565 
cars. During the month, to and inciud- 
ing the 23rd, the output was 36,162 
carloads as compared with 32,902 for 
the corresponding period in April. 


Main Line Mostly on Low Wages 


Along the main line of the Pennsyi- 
vania R.R., there are some mines work- 
ing on the union scale, but the larger 
operations, including those at South 
Fork, Beaverdale, Dunlo, Scalp Level, 
Windber, Cairnbrook and Central City, 
one of the largest producing areas in 
the district, are on a modified 1917 
wage scale. On the main line from 
South Fork to Blairsville Intersection 
and from Blairsville up the Indiana 
branch to Indiana, all mines are work- 
ing on the lower wage basis. 

On the Cresson division everything 
from Bellwood to Horatio is working 
on the lower scale except Coalport. 
On the Cresson division, C. & I. branch, 
up to and including Coalport, every- 
thing is working on the union scale. 
On the Cresson division, Susquehanna 
extension, from Coalport to Cherry 
Tree, everything is working on the 
union wage scale. On the C. T. & D. 
branch, from Cherry Tree to Dixonville 
and Heilwood, the situation is rather 
mixed., A number of small mines in 
and around Starford that have been at 
work on the 1917 scale were closed 
down by the organized miners last 
week. Heilwood has been on the 1917 
scale for considerably over a year. The 
Clymer district is on the union scale. 
In the Dixonville territory the situation 
is mixed, some operating on the 1917 
scale and some on the union scale. The 
mines that were operating on the 1917 
scale were closed down for several days 
by the march last week. 

In the Broad Top region practically 
all mines except several small ones that 
are at work at all are on the union 
scale. On the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. over 80 per cent of the 
coal that is being mined on the whole 
system is being mined on the 1917 scale 
or less. On the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
a larger portion of the mines are closed 
down. Those that are running are 
operating on the union wage scale. On 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
all of the mines operating and the 
Shawnut Mining Co. are on the union 
scale. All of the independent mines on 


this railroad are operating on the No- 
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Coal Far Ahead of Water 
As Power Producer 


Industrial and domestic demands 
for electricity in the United States 
have already passed the point 
where they could be supplied ex- 
clusively by generating stations op- 
erated by water power even if all 
of the nation’s available water 
power sites were developed with 
hydro-electric generating plants, 
according to Dr. George Otis Smith, 
director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Thus, Dr. Smith points 
out, water power and coal are not 
rivals in the production of electrical 
| energy but really partners. 

“When the word power is spoken 
many of use think only, or at least 
first, of water power,” says Dr. 
Smith. “At the sessions of the 
world power conference in London, 
however, it was made plain enough 
that coal far outranks water power 
as a source of electrical energy. 

“Statistics there cited for six 
leading countries of the world 
showed that coal production repre- 
sented five time the energy output 
of water power utilized. And we 
know that even in the United 
States, with its great development 
of water power— about three times 
that of any other country—steam 
| and internal-combustion engines, 
not including those of locomotives 
or automobiles, produce more than 
three times as much power as our 
| water wheels.” 











vember, 1917, scale. On the Pittsburgh 
& Shawmut R.R., the large producing 
company, the Allegheny River Mining 
Company, closed down all of its mines 
on April 1. All of the coal coming off 
of this railroad from independent pro- 
ducers is being mined on the 1917 scale. 


Mines on Erie Road Work Union 


All of the coal being mined on the 
Erie R.R. and in the Tioga-Blossburg 
field is on the union wage scale. On 
the Cambria & Indiana Ry., practically 
all of the coal being mined on this rail- 
road today, except two mines, is at the 
Movember, 1917, scale. On the Johns- 
town-Stony Creek R.R. everything is 
being produced on the 1917 scale. 

A check-up of the situation indicates 
that 70 per cent of the car loadings 
from the district today are coming from 
mines on the lower wage schedules. 





New York Anthracite Prices 
For June, 1925 


(Per Gross Ton, f. 0. b. Mine) 
Chest- 
Broken Egg Stove nut Pea 


Lehiga Valley Coal 

Sales Co.. 8.25 $8.50 $8.95 $8.70 $5.00 
Lehigh Coal & Nav- 

igation Co. 8.70 8.70 9.10 8.60 5.35 
Phila. & Reading... 8.70 8.65 9.05 865 5.40 
Lehigh & Wilkes- 

Barre Coal Co. 8.10 8.45 8.95 8.45 5.00 
D., L. & W. Coal 

Co. 8.35 8.45 8.95 8.45 5.25 
Pattison & Bowns 

(Frie).... . 8.20 8.45 9.00 8.45 5.00 
Hudson Coal Co 8.45 845 895 845 5.70 
M.A.Hanna&Co. 8.50 8.70 9.20 870 5 45 


Steam sizes: No. | buckwheat, $2.50; rice, $2: 
barley, $1.50; birdseye .$1.60. 
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To Study Explosion Factors 


Dr. H. F. Coward, an expert in com- 
bustion phenomena, who studied for 
some time under Dr. Dixon and is now 
in the United States from England to 
assist in the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
research, has laid out in co-operation 
with that bureau and with Dr. R. V. 
Wheeler the following program of in- 


.quiry: 


(1) The effect of inert gases on.the 
rate of uniform movement of flame in 
mixtures of methane and air. He has 
studied in England the effects of car- 
bon dioxide and water vapor. In 
America he will ascertain in particular 
the effect of helium. 

(2) Comparison of the rate of in- 
flammation of methane and natural gas 
in air. Most of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines’ experiments are made with the 
gas from the Pittsburgh mains. What 
effect does the ethane in that gas have 
in modifying explosion phenomena? 

With C. M. Bouton Dr. Coward will 
study the effect of size of particles on 
the inflammability of coal dust. With 
M. D. Hersey he will test various types 
of manometers (pressure measures) 
and compare their lag effects and sensi- 
tivity. The British coal dust manom- 
eter will be compared with the Taffand 
manometer, which the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is using. New types of manom- 
eter, such as the Peteval and the Gen- 
eral Motors, also will be tested. With 
S. H. Katz and Dr. E. G. Meiter ex- 
periments will be made determining the 
chemical effect of electric arcs in ignit- 
ing methane-air mixtures. 

Dr. Reinhardt Thiessen will spend a 
year in England studying with the 
British Governmental investigators the 
paleobotany of coal. 





Moffat Tunnel Open in 1926 


The Moffat Tunnel, which is being 
bored through the Continental Divide a 
few miles west of Denver, will be com- 
pleted a year ahead of schedule, accord- 
ing to information made public by R. M. 
Grant & Co., New York bankers, in con- 
nection with the offering May 20 of 
$1,250,000 of 54 per cent general obli- 
gation bonds representing the tunnel 
district. New machinery in use on the 
tunnel job was said to have enabled the 
contractors to push the work twice as 
rapidly as before. IK is expected that 
the tunnel will be open to railway traffic 
in 1926 instead of 1927. 

The project, begun several years ago, 
is a twin railroad and water bore tun- 
nel 6.1 miles long directly under James 
Peak. It is 9,000 ft. above sea level and 
replaces the present crossing of Rollins 
Pass at an altitude of 11,600 ft. It will 
be the longest tunnel on the North and 
South American continents. 





Byproduct and Beehive Coke Output 
In United States, 1913-1924* 
(In Net Tons) 


Year Byproduct Beehive Total 

1913 12,714,700 33,584,830 46,299,530 
1915 14,072,895 27,508,255 41,581, 150 
1917 22,439,280 33, 167,548 55,606,828 
1918 25,997,580 30,480,792 56,478, 372 
1919 25,137,621 19,042,936 44,180,557 
1920 30,833,951 20,511,092 51,345,043 
1921 19,749,580 5,538,042 25,287,622 
1922 28,550,545 8,573,467 37,124,012 
1923 37,597,664 19,379,870 56,977,530 
1924 33.995 000 9.668.000 43,663,000 


* Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey 
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Torch Applied in Panhandle Strike; 
125 Arrested Pickets Fined $1 Each; 
Non-Union Coal Production Gaining 


Wholesale arrests for alleged viola- 
tion of an injunction granted to the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. against union miners on strike in 
northern West Virginia culminated in 
the Marion County Circuit Court late 
Wednesday afternoon, May 27, when 
125 union pickets were fined $1 each 
and had costs imposed upon them by 
Judge Winfield Scott Meredith. The 
arrests were made on an interpretation 
of law handed down by Judge L. S. 
Schwenck, of the Marion County 
Criminal Court, who has held that as- 
semblage of more than three men in 
a group constitutes “intimidation” and 
a violation of the existing injunc- 
tion. Two international representatives, 
James L. Studdard and M. A. (“Tony”) 
Teti, and eleven women pickets were ac- 
quitted. 

As soon as the case was disposed of 
Van A. Bittner, chief international 
representative, hurried to Morgantown, 
where he was summoned to appaer 
forthwith before Judge I. Grant Lazelle 
in the Monongalia County Circuit Court 
to answer a charge of violating an in- 
junction granted to the Continental 
Coal Co., of Fairmont, which operates 
mines in the Scotts Run section. At- 
torney Townsend accompanied Bittner 
and gave bond in the sum of $1,000 to 
appear before Judge Lazelle June 10 
to answer a rule to show cause why 
he had violated the injunction. 

The wooden tipple of the Sitnek Coai 
Mining Co. at Hero Mine, Lumberport, 
Harrison County, was burned down 
early May 29, causing a loss of $20,000, 
when scales, mine cars and other equip- 
ment were destroyed. Mysterious 
shots at the pit mouth a block away 
crew the guards there, and the match 
was applied in their absence. 


Lewis Calls Conference 


John L. Lewis, international president 
of the United Mine Workers, has called 
a conference of the officers of Ohio and 
the northern field of West Virginia 
to be held in Indianapolis on Thursday, 
June 4, for the purpose of taking action 
relative to the interests of the Warner 
Coal Co. in Ohio, due to the action of 
the Brady Warner Corporation in north- 
ern West Virginia in employing armed 
guards and resorting to evictions with- 
out due process of law. Van A. Bittner, 
chief international representative, an- 
nounced “unless a settlement is reached 
with the Brady Warner Coal Corpora- 
tion in northern West Virginia in the 
immediate future, the mines of the 
Warner interests in Ohio will be closed 
down by the United Mine Workers.” 

Frank Spatora, wanted by the Taylor 
County authorities, was arrested in 
McKeesport, Pa., May 25 on a charge 
of being a member of the squad that 
dynamited the Gordie-Bailey-Fahey coal 
tipple at Wendel some time ago. Prose- 
cuting Attorney Merele Watkins, of 
Grafton, according to press reports, 
Says he made a complete confession, 


which tallies with a confession made by 
John Bailey, former secretary of the 
Wendel local union, who says that the 
union miners plotted to destroy many 
tipples in Taylor and Barbour counties. 

Due to the numerous injunction pro- 
ceedings active picketing has been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

State police say that a fire at the 
scale house and tipple of the E. B. 
Stone Coal Co., now owned by Robert 
Barrackman, who purchased it at 
sheriff’s sale, in Scotts Run May 22, 
caused a loss of $2,000. 

Non-union coal mines loaded 3,542 
cars of coal during the first three days 
of last week, while union mines loaded 
538 cars. In the week ended May 23 
the non-union mines produced 6,197 
cars of coal, or 309,850 net tons, against 
5,896 cars the previous week. Union 
plants loaded 914 cars, or 46 cars less 
than the previous week. A new high 
mark for non-union production in one 
day along the Monogah division of the 
B. & O. was reached May 25, when 539 
cars were loaded, and a peak of 381 cars 
was attained along the Monongahela 
Ry. May 26. The highest day’s non- 
union output was reached May 26, when 
1,195 cars were loaded. 


Nine Union Mines Work 


On the average during the first three 
days of last week there were 152 non- 
union mines at work in northern West 
Virginia. Nine union mines worked 
daily on the average. 

Eleven arrests were made last week 
and others are expected in connec- 
tion with the blowing up of two non- 
union miners’ homes in Glendale, near 
Wheeling. William Roy, vice-president 
of District No. 6, denied that the 
miners’ union countenanced any bomb- 
ing of houses. Roy also said that there 
was no break in the union ranks. 

John Corrish, the first of twenty per- 
sons indicted by the Marshall County 
grand jury in connection with the riot 
at Glendale, April 12, was found guilty 
of inciting a riot and conspiracy to do 
bodily harm to Robert Crow, a non- 
union miner, as charged in the indict- 
ment. Judge Morris sentenced Corrish 
to 10 years in the state penitentiary at 
Moundsville. Attorneys for Corrish 
took an appeal. 


Tents for Evicted Miners 


Word was received from Wheeling 
May 28 that 100 tents were received 
there and will be occupied by the miners 
and their families who have been 
evicted by coal corporations in the 
strike area. Strike benefits are being 
distributed to all miners who are not 
employed, it has been announced. 

Ohio miners’ officials say that ques- 
tionnaires sent out to the men asking 
if they wanted to abrogate the Jackson- 
ville scale and return to work on the 
1917 wage scale, provided they are 


assured steady employment, are being 
returned and are practically unanimous 
for sticking for the Jacksonville scale. 
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Bain Leaves Mines Bureau; 
To Be Secretary of A.I.M.E. 


Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has submitted 
his resignation to Dr. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, to take effect 
July 1, when he will become secretary 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. As leader 
of the Institute, Mr. Bain will have the 
services of two assistant secretaries, 
whom he will select. F. F. Sharpless 
also will devote a large part of his time 
to the Institute. 

The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers has a 
membership of 9,000. J. V. W. Reyn- 
ders of New York, a steel maker and 
bridge builder, is president. 

















‘ ©Harris & Ewing 
H. Foster Bain 


In announcing Dr. Bain’s appoint- 
ment, the Institute made the following 
statement: 

“Dr. Bain has been director of the 
Bureau of Mines for several years and 
has placed that office of the government 
on the highest plane of service. In 
addition to being a geologist of un- 
usual attainments, Dr. Bain has served 
as editor of the Mining and Scientific 
Press, of San Francisco, and the Mining 
Magazine, of London. He made an ex- 
tensive examination and report on the 
mineral resources of China for an 
American financial group. Recently, 
at the request of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, he made an examination and 
report on the utilization of the mineral 
resources of Argentina and the advis- 
ability of establishing an iron and steel 
industry there. He comes to his new 
position with a singularly efficient men- 
tal equipment and a worldwide ac- 
quaintance and reputation.” 





O. P. Hood, in charge of the Fuel 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, is en 
route to Alaska on one of the visits 
to the field made periodically by one 
of the principal officers of the Bureau. 
While in Alaska he will pay particular 
attention to the problems of the coal 
user in that territory. With certain 
minor changes in practice it is believed 
that Alaska coal can be burned to 
greater advantage. 
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Pennsylvania Coal Companies 
To Get Huge Tax Refund 


Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, 
must return to coal companies operat- 
ing there between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 in excess taxes paid, accord- 
ing to a ruling of the State Supreme 
Court, which has caused a revision of 
valuations. 

In 1921 the coal properties of Schuyl- 
kill County were officially valued for 
tax purposes at $100,132,763. Then 
came the raid upon them by imported 
experts and by those demanding equal- 
ized assessments. The valuations were 
boosted to $498,357,021. The following 
year the figure was $497,801,830. It 
was at this point that the Supreme 
Court intervened and the valuation of 
the properties under the decision of 
that tribunal has dropped back this 
year to less than $140,000,000. 

During the years of the inflated valu- 
ations the following companies and 
individuals paid under protest: the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Sheafer estate, W. H. Kemble estate, 
Mrs. S. Maude Kaemmerling, of Phila- 
delphia; Isaiah V. Williams estate, Cal- 
vin Pardee estate and Alliance Coal 
Co. 

Some big interests, including the 
Girard estate, of which the Board of 
City Trusts of Philadelphia had the 
management, made adjustments with 
the county commissioners sitting as a 
board of revision and did not appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 





To Frame Ventilation Code 


In order to establish standards for 
ventilation a sectional committee has 
been created by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, 29 West 
39th St., New York City, the American 
Mining Congress being sponsor. 

Representing the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers 
are Frank Haas, consulting engineer, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Allen S. Richardson, ventilating 
engineer, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte. Mont.; representing the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, Carl Trik, Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Charles A. Mitke, consulting 
engineer, Phoenix, Ariz.; representing 
the Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, Thomas Chester, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., and repre- 
senting the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Ferry C. Houghton, 
secretary, American Society of Heating 
a Ventilating Engineers, New York 
ity. 

Other representatives have been 
named by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the Associated Com- 
panies, the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, the Mine Inspectors Institute, 
the Mine Safety Appliance Co., the Na- 
tional Association of Fan Manufac- 
turers and the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The National Coal Association 
is represented by Ezra Van Horn, gen- 
eral manager of the Clarkson Mining 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; the National 
Safety Council by Dan Harrington, 


Salt Lake City. and the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. by J. W. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and G. E. McElroy, Vincennes, Ind. 
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Rewards Safety Achievement 


A safety trophy has been designed 
and executed by Begni del Piatta, a 
New York sculptor who designed the 
impressive Navy and Marine Memorial 
which is to be placed on the banks of 
the Potomac at Washington. Two 
replicas will be made and temporary 
possession of the three statuettes will 
be awarded, one to the coal mine, one 
to the metal mine and one to the quarry 
having the best record for safety dur- 
ing any one year, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines deciding which companies shall 
be the recipients. 

On May 20 one of these statuettes 
was unveiled at the studio of Chester 
W. French, in New York City: The 
trophy portrays a mother and child who 
are supposed to be greeting the father 
on his return in safety from his work 
at the mine or quarry. On the base at 

















Appeals for Greater Safety 
In Mines and Quarries 
3egni del Piatta, the sculptor, has de- 
signed this statuette as a yearly award to 
the three companies, coal, metal and 
quarrying, which have the lowest accident 
rate. 


the front will appear the words “Sen- 
tinels of Safety, The Explosives Engi- 
neer Trophy.” On the sides and rear 
are scenes from a coal mine, metal mine 
and quarry respectively. 

The basis of the award will be the re- 
lation of the loss of time from all 
classes of accidents to the total number 
of hours of work performed, the cal- 
culation being based on the standard 
scale prepared by the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. The Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 
trophy and from N. S. Greensfelder, 
Wilmington, Del., further details can be 
obtained. 





The effect of non-union mine competi 
tion, joined with general business con- 
ditions, on companies operating under 
union schedules in the soft-coal field, is 
strikingly shown in the latest report of 
the Davis Coal & Coke Co. This report 
reveals a deficit before dividends last 
year of $190,530 and a deficit after such 
payment of $516,195. This contrasts 
with a net income in 1923 of $478,477, 
which was equivalent to $8.81 a share 
on the $5,429,492 capital stock out- 
standing. The company is now operat- 
ing under a lower wage scale than that 
which existed up to May of 1924. 


is the firm that donates the: 
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N. Y. Central May Lease 
P. & W. V. Ry. 


The New York Central R.R. is to 
have almost completed negotiations for 
leasing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Ry., which operates a line from near 
Jewett, Ohio, easterly to Pittsburgh, 
where valuable terminal rights are 
owned. This road was acquired by 
George J. Gould in 1904 in the hope of 
providing an Eastern link for the Gould 
system, which he planned would run 
from coast to coast, but which ended 
disastrously. It is now owned by a 
group of men who are said to have pur- 
chased it largely because of the road’s 
coal properties and now that these 
properties have been segregated are 
willing to sell. 

An official of the Central refused to 
deny or confirm the report of the pro- 
posed lease, declaring that he had 
“nothing to say.” 

It had been rumored before that the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia was in- 
cluded in the tentative plans of L. L. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, for a fifth system in the East, 
and Mr. Loree and other rail heads 
were believed to be prospective bidders. 

The road has never paid dividends on 
the common stock. In the annual re- 
port for 1924 President Frank F. Taplin 
said: “Only the uncertainty of mine 
operation is holding back recognition 
of common stockholders, who have been 
very patient.” 

The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Cor- 
poration was separated from the rail- 
road last December. Under the plan 
of segregation the carrier’s $9,100,000 
outstanding 6 per cent preferred stock 
was retired, $3,000 000 equipment trust 
certificates were issued and the stock- 
holders received an opportunity to sub- 
scribe to $4,000,000 6 per cent preferred 
and $8,000,000 common stocks of the 
coal subsidiary. 

The coal company still supplies the 
road with a large portion of its busi- 
ness. 





Indian Coal _— to Be Sold 


Sale of the remaining coal and 
asphalt deposits owned by the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma 
was authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior May 16. The deposits will be 
sold at a public auction at McAlester, 
Okla., on June 29 and 30. It will be 
conducted by the superintendent of the 
Five Civilized tribes, according to regu- 
lations completed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The coal and asphalt deposits belong- 
ing to the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
consist of approximately 300,130 acres 
of unleased and 69,212 acres of leased 
lands. The total appraised value is 
approximately $9,592,524. At the auc- 
tion they will be offered in different 
tracts and each separate tract sold to 
the highest bidder. no bid being con- 
sidered less than the appraised value. 
The tracts of unleased coal deposits 
number 250 and leased tracts total 73. 

Receipts from the sale will be 
credited to the tribal fund of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian nations. 
The deposits are located in Leflore, 
Latimer, Pittsburg, Coal and Haskell 
Counties, Oklahoma. 
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Mechanical Loader May Go Across 
As Result of Competition Caused 
By Adoption of Jacksonville Pact 


Improved Methods as Important as Opening of New Mines in 
Increasing Soft-Coal Output—Cost Cutting Following Panics 
Proves Strong Stimulus to More Efficient Operation 

By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coa! Age 


Potential capacity in non-union terri- 
tory has increased to the point where it 
is equal to meeting the full coal require- 
ments of the country, assuming, of 
course, that its railroad facilities were 
expanded so as to be able to haul away 
that production. Productive capacity in 
Pittsburgh and Ohio, by way of con- 
trast, has remained relatively station- 
ary, but West Virginia has forged 
ahead until its 1923 productive capacity 
exceeded 190,000,000 tons—much more 
coal than the bituminous mines of Penn- 
sylvania ever produced in one year. 

“Capacity,” as thus used, refers to 
the amount the mines could produce 
were they to work every day in the 
working year at the rate they actually 
do produce while operating. 

One of the great difficulties at the 
bottom of the troubles of the bitu- 
minous industry is the existence of this 
capacity to produce so far in excess of 
the market demands. There are cham- 
pions of the industry who resent the 
statement that it is overdeveloped, but 
that is because they very justly resent 
the implication that the coal operators 
are responsible for the overdevelopment 
or could do something to check it. The 
operators, in their own returns to the 
government, show average working 
time but little better than 200 days. 


Lesher Uses New Procedure 


It is clear that the industry could 
turn out a vastly greater tonnage than 
it ever has been called upon to furnish, 
provided the railroads could transport 
it. There is no piece of statistical in- 
formation that the industry needs more 
than a statement of its productive 
capacity. Unfortunately, there are no 
real figures on this point, but some idea 
‘may be gained by a procedure such as 
was first developed by C. E. Lesher in 
a report for the Fuel Administration. 
Mr. Lesher took the tonnage produced 
in the year, divided it by the number of 
days worked, as reported to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and multiplied the 
result by the number of days in the 
full-time year. 

Of course, this is not the physical 
capacity of the mine. It is not neces- 
sarily the tipple capacity, nor the haul- 
age capacity, nor what the developed 
working places would be able to turn 
out if fully manned. Actual capacity 
would be limited instead by the smallest 
of these factors and by the number of 
men, 

“Capacity” computed in this way is 
really a very practical measure. of po- 
tential production, except for one factor 
and that is the inability of men to work 
for 300 days at the rate they work 
when employed only 200 days. It is a 
matter of observation that the output 


per man per day at the mines which 
work 300 days (and there are a good 
many of those mines) is likely to be 
lower than those which run 150 days, 
other conditions being equal. 

Subject to these qualifications figures 
thus computed are full of interest. 
They show that at the end of 1923 the 
capacity of the bituminous mines was 
fully 950,000,000 tons, or about 400,- 
000,000 tons above the production of 
that year. Historically they show how 
fast capacity has been increasing. They 
show a period of arrested growth after 
the panic of 1893 and a period of rapid 
growth for a few years following 1900. 
There was a further retardation of 
growth in 1914 and 1915. The most 
rapid rate of growth of all was between 
1917 and 1923. Not only was the abso- 
lute increase in tons greater but the 
percentage of growth was much greater 
than before. 


War Prices Boosted Capacity 


Growth in capacity thus is shown to 
have been influenced greatly by the 
war-time prices. One boom like that 
which came to the coal industry in 1917 
initiated development the full effect of 
which may not be felt for years after- 
ward. High prices prompt investment 
of capital in new mines and the expan- 
sion of old ones. The increase in 
capacity in 1921 was greater than any 
other year despite the fact that 1921 
was a year of low prices and acute de- 
pression. 

Figures computed in the way men- 
tioned also show clearly where the in- 
crease in such capacity has taken place. 
The capacity of the non-union strong- 
hold—that is, the fields that were non- 
union before the present collapse— 
could all but supply the country. If to 
that area are added the districts that 
since have gone open shop there could 
be little question that the potential 
capacity would be sufficient to supply 
the entire market. 

Another interesting thing which these 
figures show is that the mechanical im- 
provement in existing mines, quite as 
much as the opening of new mines, is 
an important factor in _ increasing 
capacity. In twenty years the capacity 
of West Virginia has increased 150.- 
000,000 tons. Of that total 80,000,000 
tons can be set down to the employ- 
ment of additional men. Assuming that 
each man produced as much in a day 
as was the case in 1903 the other 70,- 
000,000 tons has resulted from improve- 
ment in the art of mining and in the 
mechanical equipment of mines. Each 
miner now produces fully a ton more 
per day that he did in 1903. The most 
important single factor in that increase 
unquestionably has been the cutting 
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Picking On the Flivver 


The Ford interests recently fol- 
lowed up the general announcement 
relating to the sales policy on coal 
off the Ford dock with a letter to 
dealers in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis district which confirmed the 
statement. In the letter, it was 
explained that the coal brought up 
last season was intended for the 
Ford plants in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. But delays in the comple- 
tion of the plant in St. Paul 
resulted in a surplus of coal, which 
| was offered to Ford dealers. Here- 
| after, however, the company is to 
sell coal to regular dealers, the 
same as is done by any other dock 
concern. Any Ford dealer desiring 
to handle coal must equip himself 
the same as a coal dealer. 

Whether it is coincidence or not, 
the fact remains that as a result of 
the action of last year there was a 
general boycott of wholesale con- 
cerns that were deemed to be too 
friendly with Ford interests. It 
extended so far as to result in 
signs being posted in retail offices 
that any concern whose solicitors 
used Ford cars need not seek busi- 
ness there. Several dock concerns 
considered the situation sufficiently 
serious to dispose of their Ford car 
equipment for road men and re- 
place it with other makes. 











machine, which now is in very general 
use. Roughly, some 35,000,000 tons of 
the increase in capacity can be set down 
to that cause alone. The other 35,000,- 
000 tons is the product of other im- 
provements such as electric haulage, 
better explosives, better management 
and an increase in skill among mine 
workers. 

This analysis carries a lesson for 
what may have happened since 1923, 
where the figures end. Capacity can 
increase without opening a single mine 
by improving existing mines. Nothing 
stimulates improvement in efficiency so 
much as does a desire to reduce costs. 
Competition after the panic of 1893 was 
one of the things which put across the 
cutting machine. Competition result- 
ing from the Jacksonville agreement 
may be one of the things which will put 
across the mechanical loader. 





After mature consideration officials 
of the Department of Justice are under- 
stood to be of the opinion that there 
is no legal reason why the Bureau of 
Mines may not be transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. The or- 
ganic act of the Department of Com- 
merce empowers the President to trans- 
fer to that department any scientific 
agency, outside the Department of 
Agriculture, that he may see fit. The 
Bureau of Mines was created after the 
Department of Commerce. For years 
there has been a question as to the 
application of the law to that particu- 
lar bureau. The doubt now has been 
removed and it is assumed that the 
administration will indicate its faith in 
its own reorganization plan and make 
the transfer. 
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Soft-Coal Market Lingers in Depths; 
Anthracite Continues to Ease 


Though that popular barometer of business, freight- 
car loadings, holds at a record-breaking level for this 
time of year and most authorities pronounce basic con- 
ditions to be sound the bituminous coal business shows 
a disheartening lack of life. For one reason or another 
consumers turn their backs on the market, purchases 
being largely limited to current requirements. Con- 
tracting is slow, but distress coal is less in evidence 
than a few weeks ago. A touch of cold weather caused 
a slight pick-up in domestic trade last week, but it was 
only a fleeting flurry. Though the market has shown 
little change in the Middle® West the trade is disposed 
to take a favorable view of the outlook this month, as 
stocking is expected to begin soon. 

Kentucky is producing a larger volume of coal than 
at this time last year, eastern Kentucky having a freer 
movement at a fair price, but prices in the western 
field are still quite low. Business is flat at the head of 
the lakes, buyers expecting prices to break—and wait- 
ing. Little coal is moving in the West and Southwest, 
as buying is from hand to mouth, and working time 
is low. 

The Cincinnati market is more active than at any 
time in the last three months, some shippers having so 
much business booked ahead that they are able to turn 
some over to those less busy. A better tone is in evi- 
dence in southern Ohio also and production has picked 
up in eastern Ohio, but with little change in demand. 
Pittsburgh, New England and the other Eastern mar- 
kets show no signs of awakening from the inactive state 
recently prevalent. 


Anthracite Market Easier 


There has been a marked let-up in the anthracite 
trade. Stove is strong and egg is in good demand, with 
plenty of coal available to fill all orders. Chestnut is in 


fair request, but pea is inactive. Steam sizes are weak 
and large tonnages are going into storage piles. Inde- 
pendent prices show a tendency to weakness, but rather 
than reduce quotations the operators have cut down 
working time. The companies advanced prices on do- 
mestic sizes June 1. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week ended 
May 23, the Geological Survey reports, is estimated at 
8,445,000 net tons, compared with 8,350,000 tons in the 
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preceding week, as shown by revised figures. Anthra- 
cite production in the week ended May 23 was 
1,760,000 net tons, compared with 1,998,000 tons in the 
previous week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
remained stationary during the past week, standing on 
June 1 at 162, the corresponding price for which 
is $1.96. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during the week ended 
May 31, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 624,706 net tons; steamship fuel, 35,455 tons 
—a total of 660,161 tons, compared with 734,101 tons 
in the preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in 
the week ended May 28 totaled 368,836 net tons, com- 
pared with 451,537 tons in the previous week. 
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Better Outlook in Middle West 


There was a faint revival in the Chicago retail coal trade 
last week, due to extremely cold weather. Stocks in the 
retail yards are very low, and orders for smokeless are 
brisk. Prices on Pocahontas and New River lump and egg 
have been advanced to $3 at the mines, beginning June 1. 
None of the operators seems to be willing to book any busi- 
ness on lump, as they are still from three to four weeks 
oversold. Egg is quite plentiful and offered liberally at 
$2.75 at the mines. Beginning June 1 the price on eastern 
Kentucky coal is held at $2.30. 

Demand for high-grade eastern Kentucky coal is a little 
better and the outlook is extremely favorable for June. It 
is expected that the Western States especially will come in 
heavily within the next few weeks. A careful survey shows 
that retailers have practically no stocks on hand and that 
they will have to put in their supply very soon. Conditions 
in the Indiana and Illinois fields are getting worse instead 
of better, and in a good many instanees the western Ken- 
tucky field is to blame, as some of the leading operators in 
the latter field have been offering straight mine run freely 
at $1 at the mines. Although the production of prepared 
coal, due to the lack of domestic orders, is very low, the 
advance in screenings does not seem to keep up. 

Indiana Fifth Vein screenings are offered freely at 
$1.45@$1.50, and have gone begging in many instances. 
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Two-inch screenings from Franklin and Williamson counties 
are held at $2 at the mines, but there is no difficulty in buy- 
ing them if anyone has orders for them. Contracts seem to 
be extremely scarce this year and very few have been closed. 
From all appearances business in Chicago and the surround- 
ing country towns has been improving considerably during 
the last week and looks indeed favorable for some time to 
come. 

All large Chicago dealers have again made urgent re- 
quests to their customers to stock up early this year. 

There is practically nothing doing in the Franklin and 
Williamson county fields aside from stripping operations. 
A few shaft mines are getting from one to three days a 
week and even then most of the coal that some of them 
produce is being crushed. There is a fairly good demand 
for the steam sizes but domestic sizes are practically at a 
standstill. A few cars go out occasionally but the mines 
are loaded up with “no-billed” domestic sizes. There is a 
little railroad coal. Strip mines are moving all sizes and 
are doing a lot of crushing. 

In the Duquoin district a couple of mines are getting from 
one to two days a week and crushing most of their coal. 
Railroad tonnage there is nil. In the Mt. Olive field the 
mines seem to be working only for railroad coal and are 
crushing. There is no domestic business and the crushed 
coal goes on contracts chiefly. In the Standard field a few 
mines are crushing their coal and a little railroad coal 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market June 2 May 18, May 25, June |, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925t 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.50 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 2.30 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus.... 1.85 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.50 
Smokeless‘lump.......... hicago Rests 3.35. .2.05. 3.08 * 2.7508. 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.00 1.85 1.85 11.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.60 2.85 2.85 !3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.35 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.40 4.25 4.25 4.15@ 4.35 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.65@ 2.00 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.50 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.80 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.20 1.95 1.95 1.80@ 2.15 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 2.75 2.55 2.55 2.40@ 2.70 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia 0 2.00 2.08 .2.450@ 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... Me 1.95 1.85 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.20 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (HGr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.65 1.50 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.55 1.45 1.40 1.35@ 1.45 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. |. 55 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas........ Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run. . Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus....  .... 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus....  .... 1.40 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 
Kanawha screenings..... . Columbus....  .... 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
a ae es Cincinnati... 2.25 2.05 2.15 2.00@ 2.35 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.40 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.30 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . .90 Lm bn £206 1.16 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.15@ 2.35 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.70 1.40 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.40 1.10 1.30 1.20@ 1.45 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.40 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Oleveland.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.15 1.40 1.45 1.385@ 1.45 


Market June 2, May 18, May 25, June I, 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1925 1925 1925f 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $2.85 $2.60 $2.60 $2.5u@$2.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 4:32 3.33 2.32 2.29 3.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... Chicago... .. 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ hicago..... 205 2:3. 33 2.232. 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10° 2:36 2:3 2.0 2-2 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.60 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind, 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.33 4.55 2.3% 2.20 2.30 
Ind, 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.85@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.35 2.5 2.35 2.156 7:4 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.0 (t.9S 3.39 1.462.106 
Ind, 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis 2.3 2:3: 32:2 2.50 

Mt. Olive mine run...... See a eS oe 2.25 

Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis..... 2.00 Bs ee © Be 
Standard lump.......... St Louies... 2:95 2:29 2:25 2.25 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
West Ky. blockf......... Louisville... 2.00 1.65 1.65 1.40@ 1.85 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville... 1.55 1.35 1.35 1.15@ 1.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.25 
West Ky. blockf......... Chicago..... 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.15 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.80 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.55 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.75 +. 75 1.50@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. block?......... Chicago..... 2.0. 2.835 2.63 2.556 2. 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.85 
ORD Louisville... 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville... 1.50 1.30 1.30 1.15@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . .95 1.10 1.10 -90@ 1.25 
8. E. Ky. blockf......... Cincinnati... 2.50 2.20 2.30 2.15@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Cincinnati... 1.50 1.35 1.45 1.25@ 1.65 
S. E. Ky. screenings . Cincinnati... 1.00 1.10 0.15 1.00@ 1.15 
Kansas lump..........-. Kansas City.. 4.50 4.10 4.25 3.75@ 4.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.50 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalice. 

t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prao- 
tice, out the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight June 2, 1924 May 25, 1925— - June 1, 1925+ 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
INNS ois oc pauls New 2°. AO See nvanGdulianss Tp a Cer ee Pe, er eee $8.05@ $8.60 
Brokem........2000. Philadelphia PS ae pie: eS ore ee STS a 8.60 
Re New York......... 2.34 $9.00@$9. 25 8.35@ 8.75 $8. 40@$9. 25 8.35@ 8.60 $8.40@ $9.25 8.60 
PR coos seks went Philade]phia. 2.39 8.35@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.30 8.40@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.30 8.60 
RE ee “— Sebel h.8.0,0.¥ 5.06 7.68@ 7.77 7.73@ 7.81 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@ 8.18 7.86@ 8.50 8.18 
Se ee New -_ Sa 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 8.35@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 9.10 
tre Philadelphia... ..... 2.39 8.70@ 9.60 8.75@ 8.95 9.20@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.00 9.20@ 9.75 9.00 
eS ern OE Se 5.06 8.03@ 8.17 7.94@ 8.14 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.22@ 8.70 8.10 
Chestnut De idec sa eae New ork. ere 2.34 9.00@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.60 
CRIS. aes Philadelphia.. ..... 2.39 8.75@ 8.85 8.70@ 8.85 8.60@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.45 8.60 
Cheatnut........... CE eee 5 06 7.90@ 8.03 7.81@ 7.99 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.14@ 8.35 8.00 
Ls RAS New Yor de ecerace eine 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.68 5.00@ 5.50 5.60 
WOR <s55e ake ae Philadelphia 2 14 5.75@ 6.25 9.75@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 5.40 
POR cca tees at sens Chicago*.........; 4.79 5. 36 5.36@ 5.91 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 4.91@ 5.36 5.00 
Buckwheat No. !.... New York......... 2.22 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 
Buckwheat No I..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
J Serer en” INOW TORR. oss. ss 2.22 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.70@ 2.00 2.00 1.70@ 2.00 
IO8 ais 5s aden wake Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 1.90@ 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 
cee ee New York......... 2.28 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 
Se ee ee SS Philadelphia 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ INOW ONES in o's wiles 2.22 1.50 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 1.60 1.60@ 1.85 





* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. 
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— ——1925 ——— 1924 

June 1 May 25 May 18 June 2 
I Sg oora icee is Git is ue as deli 162 162 161 169 
Weighted averaged price... $1.96 $1.96 $1.95 $2.04 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proporions ach of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on ‘Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918," published by and the War 
Industries Board. 


the Geological Survey 





is going out. Mines are getting from one to two days a 
week and are doing well with the usual exceptions. This 
coal is still being sold below cost of production and there 
“seems to be no encouragement ahead. Prices are unchanged. 

At St. Louis a little cool weather last week caused a 
slight flurry for small quantities of cheap coal in a domestic 
way. A little storage was put in for apartment houses, 
but it is mostly cheap coal and the quality is not a factor. 
Country domestic is hard to find. There is an occasional 
car moving out on account of the cool weather. Local 
wagonload steam is fairly good. Carload steam appears 
good because there is so little to offer, but it is below normal 
and there is no demand for country steam at all. Dealers 
have a good supply of coal in their yards, but steam plants 
are low. No change in prices. 


Output in Kentucky Ahead of Last Year 


No price improvement has appeared in western Kentucky, 
quotations being a shade weaker than they have been, while 
eastern Kentucky is holding firmly except for screenings, 
some having been offered at 90c., the first time they have 
been under $1 in weeks. This is expected to force prepared 
priees up a trifle before long. 

Efforts of eastern Kentucky operators to advance best 
grade lump for June delivery to $2.40@$2.50 haven’t met 
with much success, as plenty is being offered at $2@$2.25 
for 4-in., and around $1.75@$2 for egg and lump, some egg 
being $1.65. 

In western Kentucky best 6-in. block is quoted as high 
as $1.85 a ton, along with egg, lump and nut, but some of 
the same sizes is offered as low as $1.40, including strip 
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coal. Mine-run is all the way from $1.15 for strip to 
$1.25@$1.50 for pit mined. Screenings are $1.10@$1.25. 

Cold weather last week stimulated domestic and steam 
business a little and should have a tendency to start stock- 
ing orders moving to the retailers. 

It is reported that movement from eastern Kentucky is 
better, with domestic sizes moving fairly well to the lakes 
and North, and better than usual demand from the lakes for 
screenings. Kentucky undoubtediy is producing a much 
better volume of coal today than at this time last season. 
Eastern Kentucky, considering wages and production costs, 
is getting a fair price, but prices in western Kentucky are 
still quite low. 


Trade Inactive in Northwest 


Except for bituminous screenings and large orders from 
individual consumers for anthracite, the coal market at 
Duluth is absolutely dead. Nevertheless, thirty-six lake 
cargoes arrived last week, of which ten were anthracite. 
Fourteen cargoes are reported on the way from lower 
lake ports, of which two are hard coal. 

The falling off in soft coal is due to the fact that buyers 
are waiting for an expected break in prices, because of 
readjustments of miners’ wages. 

Meantime the docks show their confidence in the situa- 
tion by continuing shipments to this port, and requesting 
the railroads, which own much of the coal now on the docks, 
to remove their piles as soon as possible, in order to permit 
of more storage. 

Anthracite is inactive, as people will not pay the price 
for coal now and carry it, and many are using Pocahontas 
and will not be in the hard-coal market at all this year 
unless the price of anthracite takes a tumble or smokeless 
goes up. Furthermore, people do not fear a shortage in 
hard coal. 

Pocahontas lump is $7.50; mine run, $5.50, and screen- 
ings, $4.50. Screenings are moving in small lots, but the 
total is considerable. The hard-coal price is uncertain as 
information here is that operators in Twin Cities are work- 
ing for a $1.66 reduction on all-rail hard coal, which would 
put Duluth anthracite off the market. 

Unseasonably cold weather at the Twin Cities has had 
little effect upon the volume of coal moving to consumers. 
A few orders have been moving, but there is always a little 
buying at this time. In steam coal the situation continues 
to be a waiting one. 

So far this season there has been a distinct improvement 
in prices. Prices remain steady at $5.25 for Hocking lump 
at the dock and Youghiogheny lump 50c. higher. All-rail 
coal is moving but little to this section, but the prices named 
are held on former figures, $2.75 for southern Illinois lump 
and $2.25 for central Illinois, with $1.75, for western 
Kentucky. 

At Milwaukee the coal trade is normal. The domestic 
demand is at low ebb, naturally, but the industries are tak- 
ing their usual amounts and are unhesitatingly contract- 
ing with dock managers for future supplies. Prices are 
steady, with the monthly advance of 10c. a ton for anthra- 
cite in effect June 1. The flow of coal from lower lake docks 
is not as brisk as at the beginning of the season, but it is 
quite steady. Storms interfered somewhat with naviga- 
tion during the past week. 


Few Mines Work in West 


Little or no coal is moving in Kansas except on contract 
and the three shaft mines open in Kansas are working less 
than half time. The top quotation on Kansas shaft lump 
coal is now $4 and much is being offered at $8.75, some as 
low as $3.50. Those operators who heretofore had main- 
tained their price list unchanged at $4.50, announced a 50c. 
reduction May 25. Shovel lump is $3; nut, $2.75, and 
screenings and crushed mine run, $2.50. 

In Colorado the coal market is practically demoralized, 
consumers buying from hand to mouth. Storage orders are 
being held up pending the effective date on which reduced 
freight rates on coal will be established. Mines are operat- 
ing about 35 per cent at the present time with plenty of 
labor and no disturbances at the mines where wages have 
been reduced. 

Effective June 1 prices of coal were increased approx- 
imately 25c. Walsenburg and Canon City district domestic 
Niggerhead and square fracture lump are $4.75; washed 
nut, $4.50, and washed pea, $3, with no fixed prices on mine- 
run or slack coal. Crested Butte high-grade anthracite 
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Nos. 1 and 2, furnace sizes, are $6.75; Nos. 3 and 5, base 
burner size, $7; Horace mine anthracite Nos. 1 and 2, 
furnace size, $8.25, and Nos. 3 and 5, base burner size, $8.25. 

The coal business in Utah shows a slight improvement, 
but the market is still anything but active. Some coal is 
being sold for domestic winter storage purposes, but it is 
only a little so far. The metal industry continues the 
largest purchaser. The sugar companies will not buy so 
much coal this year as usual on account of fairly large 
supplies on hand, the result of light operation last year. 
Slack is none too plentiful, but in most cases enough is 
being produced to supply the demand. Prices remain as firm 
as ever, or firmer, for very little is being said regarding 
them now. The Independent Coal & Coke Co. is the only 
company that has so far attempted to reduce wages, and its 
men are still out. All is quiet at the mine, however, as 
no attempt is being made to operate. 


Cincinnati Trade “Sitting Pretty” 


More retailers and buyers of coal have been on the 
Cincinnati market in the past week or ten days than in any 
similar period in the past three months. Mining agents say 
they are now “sitting pretty,’ some having so much business 
ahead that they are turning over orders to less fortunate 
concerns. 

Practically no high-volatile lump is to be had here lower 
than $2. Some firms with good coal are asking as high as 
$2.50. Egg is firm and 2-in. practically unobtainable at 
lower than $1.75. Mine-run has stiffened, not so much as 
the pricing shows because there is still coal of a kind to be 
had at the low, but it would be purchasable at odd prices 
anyhow. Slack is the weak brother. 

Smokeless dealers have different views on the June pric- 
ings. One New River representative is out with a $3.25 
price on lump for June. A large Pocahontas company has 
not changed its $3 price though its sales force admits that 
they are right up to their bookings. Another continues the 
price of egg at $2.75. Nut also is variously priced from 
$2.25 to $2.50, but mine-run is firm at $2. Nothing has 
changed the situation in screenings, which are weak at 
$1.25@$1.35. 

Retail business has shown no tendency to improve despite 
heavier advertising and intensive sales efforts. The house- 
holder seems to be balky in hurrying along his coal orders 
and a poor comparison is made for May deliveries as 
against recent previous years. River business continues 
heavy with downstream ports stocking up as well as some 
going on the ground here. 

With a slightly better tone in steam grades, there is a 
distinct improvement in the coal trade as a whole in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory. Buying is on a better 
basis and inquiries for steam tonnage ‘are better. But a 
large majority of the consumers are still buying on the 
market in preference to entering into agreements. Inquiries 
from railroads have brought heavy bidding, but only a few 
of the larger contracts have been closed. Utilities are buy- 
ing mostly on the open market, although some of the big 
users are looking around to sign up for the remainder of 
the season. Reserves are getting low and this will force 
quite a few of the larger users into the market. There is 
not a great deal of demurrage coal available and this is 
tending to clarify the situation. Screenings are still rather 
firm because of the scarcity of lump production. 

Domestic demand is still dull and little is expected in the 
immediate future. Retailers have short stocks, as a result 
of some price cutting earlier in the year. Some of the 
larger yards are taking in smokeless and splints to be ready 
for the summer stocking season. Ohio mined varieties are 
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not being bought to any extent for domestic purposes. Re- 
tail prices are somewhat weak and irregular, but the worst 
of the cutting is over. 

Lake trade is taking a good tonnage, a little from eastern 
Ohio and the Pomeroy Bend field. Agitation over the adop- 
tion of the 1917 wage scale is being carried on in many Ohio 
fields and where mines can be operated on that scale there 
are chances for them to compete in the lake trade. 

No change in the demand for coal is discernible in 
eastern Ohio. Inquiries are scarce and non-union coal is 
getting first call in many instances from markets ordinarily 
served by the union mines of eastern Ohio. Spot prices 
show no change as compared with those quoted a week ago. 
The supply of slack and screenings is adequate to meet the 
demand as no scarcity is reported and prices are holding 
firm. Apparently eastern Ohio operators are simply mark- 
ing time awaiting some change in wages and freight rates 
to the lower Lake docks. 

During the week ended May 23 the eastern Ohio No. 8 field 
had the largest output of any week since mid-March. Total 
tons produced was 238,000 or about 34 per cent of potential 
capacity for a week. Increase over the preceding week was 
27,000 tons, but the output was 15,000 tons under the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 


Pittsburgh Trade Loses More Ground 


The Pittsburgh district coal market lost a little ground 
in the past week, due entirely, it appears, to Fairmont coal 
being offered at $1.35 for mine-run, against $1.45 not long 
ago. Prices here are not quotably changed. Pittsburgh 
producers can concede no more in prices, and simply lose 
some more business. 

There is more talk now that a readjustment of the union 
scale alone would not put the district into business again 
on a profitable basis, though everyone agrees that a read- 
justment is imperative. The latest decline in Fairmont coal 
is cited in point, for if that occurs without Pittsburgh com- 
petition, what would happen with it? 

The situation at Buffalo has not changed materially. 
There are those, all through the list from consumer to 
operator, who look for something to stimulate business, 
but there is no sign of it now. Everybody here is turning 
to West Virginia coal. Quotations are $1.60@$1.75 for 
Fairmont lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine run, $1.25@$1.40 
for slack; $2.25@$2.50 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2@ 
$2.25 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $1.40@$1.60 for 
slack, and $1.75@$2 for Allegheny Valley mine-run. 


New England Market Still Drags 


In New England the market shows no improvement. 
There is little inquiry for steam coal, nor is there prospect 
of better request during June. The larger agencies are 
still forcing coal on consumers in different sections in order 
to move accumulations on rehandling wharves as well as 
on cars at the Hampton Roads piers. It is realized that 
the seat of current ills in the industry lies much deeper 
than artificial boosting of prices. 

At Norfolk and Newport News the spot market is almost 
stagnant. Prices f.o.b. vessel per gross ton are $4.20@$4.35, 
depending upon the shipper’s urgency to sell, while second 
grades of Pocahontas and New River are easily to be had at 
15c.@20c. less. Nut-and-slack and straight slack are being 
heard from occasionally, and at bargain prices. A fair ton- 
nage of all kinds is being dumped on contracts coastwise, 
but offshore shipments are extremely light. 

For delivery inland from Boston, Providence and Port- 
land the range is $5.15@$5.40 per gross ton, varying with 
grade and the momentary tonnage that presses for dis- 
position. 

Neither all-rail nor via the Philadelphia and New York 
piers is there anything more than scattering business offer- 
ing for coals mined in Pennsylvania. In most cases the 
union scale makes it impossible to compete, and whether any 
marked change will develop during the summer remains to 
be seen. 


Interest Lags in New York Market 


There is no indication of improvement in the bituminous 
coal situation at New York, despite reports that most other 
lines of industry are thriving. Factories along the rail- 
roads are well supplied with coal and consumers have no 
desire to add to their reserves. Some operators are hope- 
ful, however, that there will be a decided change for the 
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better late in July or early in August, as low stocks are a 
favorable symptom for future business. 

Contracting is almost unheard of now. Those consumers 
who have not renewed their agreements that have already 
expired are either holding off for a couple of months or be- 
lieve they will be able to obtain lower prices in the spot 
market. 

Conditions at the piers are fair. 
and there is no accumulation. 


Only Ordinary Buying at Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia market is drifting along, with the most 
ordinary buying in evidence. Concerns with contracts are 
taking fairly good proportions on their agreements, though 
the average manufacturer is content to go along without 
adding fuel to stock. 

The only effect here from the strike in the Fairmont 
region is that slack from that district is quite scarce and 
is quickly moved. 

The amount of non-union coal produced in Pennsylvania 
increases weekly and the struggle against the high wage 
scale has a tendency to at least keep prices firm at their 
present low scale. 

Fuel buying by railroads continues to be a big factor in 
the market; their current consumption is good, and in addi- 
tion they are adding quite a bit to storage stocks. 

The tide market is very dull and no one seems to expect 
anything like a recovery there for a long time. Bunkering 
goes on at the usual rate of the past ten or twelve weeks. 

The Baltimore market is just drifting. There has been no 
noticeable change in demand or prices for steam or gas 
coals for the past two weeks or more. Prices to the trade 
at the mines and at tide are about on a par, for shippers 
are now cautious and there is not much coal being caught on 
demurrage here or being sacrificed below the already low 
price for fuels. Oil-burning steamers continue to return to 
coal. The last ship to load coal here for a foreign port 
cleared on May 16. 

While buying of all grades of coal continues slow and 
restricted in tonnage at Birmingham the trade is more 
optimistic than for some time. Inquiry for spot steam is a 
little more satisfactory and there is perhaps a little increase 
in orders booked over a week ago. Stocks in the hands of 
industrial plants are negligible at present and it is thought 
that consumers will shortly give some attention to the 
accumulation of reasonable reserves. There is very little 
contracting aside from renewals, which show 100 per cent, 
this class of customers evidencing no desire to quibble over 
prices and terms as a rule. Rail lines in this district are 
taxed heavily to take care of traffic and have increased their 
fuel consumption to some extent, along with cotton mills, 
cement plants, furnaces and coke plants. 

June is expected to show a material improvement in the 
spot domestic market and also in the movement of contract 
coal. Practically all the high-grade lump and other sizes 
have been sold up through September, and beyond in many 
instances, which is expected soon to create a demand for 
Carbon Hill and other medium and lower qualities, which 
are now little sought. The June mine schedule on lump coal 
will take on the usual advance, quotation on Big Seam 
being $2.55; Carbon Hill, $2.80; Cahaba, $3.65@$4.40; Black 
Creek, $3.90; Corona, $3.05; Montevallo seam, $4.15@$4.90. 
Steam prices have shown no change in the past week. 


Let-Up in Hard-Coal Trade 


The tone of the anthracite market at New York is easier, 
and except for egg and stove coals there is no rush of 
orders. These two sizes continue to be in good demand 


Coal is easily moved 


with plenty of coal available to meet all orders. Retail 
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yards along the railroads dependent upon this market are 
filled, their owners in some instances refusing to buy even 
the favored sizes. 

_ Egg coal is not moving as rapidly as last week and pea 
is inactive. Chestnut is in fair demand, with stove coal 
leading the list. Announcement made at the last minute 
regarding company prices for domestic coals for June pro- 
vided for advances of 5c. to 10c. per ton in the popular sizes. 

No. 1 buckwheat and rice are slumping. There is only a 
fair demand for them and considerable tonnage is going 
into storage. Barley and birdseye are the only small coals 
for which there is a waiting market. 

At Philadelphia the anthracite market is weak. Dealers 
have cut down on their ordering so much that the collieries 
are losing considerable working time. Some hopes are felt 
that when the miners formulate their demand in June it 
may have some effect in stimulating trade. 

Wholesale prices remain firm. Some buyers thought that 
with coal becoming easier the independents might cut, but 
these operators reduced working time rather than reduce 
prices. Everyone expects an advance of 10c. a ton for June, 
though official confirmation is lacking at present. 

Stove continues in best demand, with egg next. Nut is 
in free supply, but pea, on account of reduced production, is 
short. The steam sizes are very weak and big tonnages 
from the companies are going into storage yards. In- 
dependents are compelled to cut considerably, and then 
have much standing in cars at the mines. 

After absorbing increased wholesale rates of approxi- 
mately 15c. per ton during May and facing an increase of 
about 10c. a ton for June, Baltimore retail hard-coal dealers 
advanced prices 25c. per ton on all sizes pea and buckwheat 
on June 1. The schedule is as follows: Hard white ash, 
No. 1 (broken), $15.25; No. 2 (egg), $15.50; No. 3 (stove), 
$16; No. 4 (chestnut), $15.50; pea, $11, and buckwheat, $8.25. 
Sunbury, No. 2 (egg), $15.75; No. 3 (stove), $16.25; No. 4 
(chestnut), $15.75. Lykens Valley, No. 2 (egg), $16.50; 
No. 3 (broken), $17. Local demand is quite poor and all 
sizes are on easy supply 

At Buffalo the anthracite trade is much duller than it was 
a year ago, but it is not quite agreed as to the reason. 
The report is that fuel oil is gaining ground pretty fast in 
the city, in spite of the fact that some householders have 
tried it and thrown it out after spending big money on it. 
The coke trade is quiet and will remain so through the open 
season, though it can hardly be called the warm season yet. 

The lake trade remains quiet. Shipments for the week 
were only 25,100 toms, of which 10,000 tons cleared for 
Milwaukee, 8,900 tons for Superior and 6,200 tons for 
Sheboygan. Freight rates are unchanged at 50c. to Mil- 
waukee and 40c. to Superior. 


Connellsville Coke Market Stagnant 


The spot furnace coke market at Connellsville has been 
stagnant in the past week. There has been no inquiry, as 
the furnaces are under contract and deliveries are easy to 
make. Nothing has occurred to disturb the $3 price which 
is considered the market. 

Negotiations are on for several second-half contracts. 
Furnaces prefer to contract for the half year rather than 
the third quarter if they do not have to pay much premium, 
but operators prefer to contract only for third quarter, 
hoping that something may turn in their favor for fourth 
quarter, but they are pretty much in the hands of the fur- 
naces in this matter. There is little talk of prices, but there 
is room to suspect that third quarter might be brought down 
nearly if not quite to $3, with, say, 25c. additional for fourth 
quarter. 

Buying of spot foundry coke has increased somewhat and 
there is considerably more inquiry. The spot market re- 
mains at $3.75@$4.25, according to brand. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


-———Cars Loaded— 

' All Cars Coal Cars 
whe a, ey | 984,916 155,630 
GRRE Re ER Pa Aa, eae, ieee ents Ae 981,370 154,214 
ee ae be 4 rr 913,201 135,650 


-——Surplus Cars——~ 

All Cars Coal Cars ——Car Shortage-- 
May 14, 1925...... 330,433 141,258 
May 8, 1925 329,844 149,992 
May 14, 1924 319,106 167,102 
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Foreign Trade Is More Active 
In British Coal Market 


The better tendency lately in evidence 
in the Welsh steam coal trade is well 
maintained. There is an improved volume 
of business for South America, Egypt, 
and coal depots generally, and lately 
both French and Italian importers have 
also shown a little more interest in the 
Welsh market. Foreign buyers prob- 
ably are influenced by persistent 
threats of a national strike of miners. 
The added volume of trade still leaves 
exports much below normal, and there 
is still no sign of the export level of a 
year ago being regained. There is also 
no sign of the reopening of Welsh col- 
lieries closed down as unremunerative. 

The Newcastle market, on the whole, 
shows a steadier tone, chiefly owing to 
improved inquiry for best steams. In 
some cases demand has outrun the sup- 
ply owing to so many pits being closed. 
In addition, a short output is antici- 
pated for June, when the Whitsun and 
race week stoppages take place; con- 
sequently, numerous forward inquiries 
are circulating, and prices are firmer. 
In the contract market the Bordeaux 
Gas Works order has been pl&ced 
through Newcastle firms for two car- 
goes of good grade Durham gas coals 
for June shipment. The Swedish 
State Ry. authorities have asked offers 
on 200,000 tons of British or German 
steam coals, to be shipped to the usual 





is no undue stockage as movement is 
satisfactory. Reduced consumption is 
affecting import coals most. 

Demand in the Sarre from Germany 
and Belgium no doubt is smaller, but 
shipments to France are at the old 
level. 

The freight rate, Bethune-Paris, has 
been increased 2 fr. to 25 fr., due to 
the stoppage on the waterways. 

By reason of the new contract unit- 
ing the adherents of the Kohlensyn- 
dikat, commercial liberty has been re- 
stored to the Stinnes, Karcher and 
Roechling firms. The sales organiza- 
tion of the Kohlensyndikat in France 
has been modified and an official repre- 
sentative named. German agents show 
much activity in the effort to move 
industrial and household fuels, but 
price is a deterrent. 

In April the Office des Houilléres 
Sinistrées received from the Ruhr 223,- 
600 tons of coal, 329,600 tons of coke 
and 30,300 tons of lignite briquets, a 
total of 583,500 tons. For the first 
thirteen days of May the coke arrivals 
were 120,129 tons, amounting to a 
daily average of a little more than 
9,240 tons. 





Destination of Fuel Exports from 
United States in April 


(In Gross Tons) 











































































































































































































































































































named ports during June to September 1924 1925 
and the Finnish State Ry. authorities Anthracite...................... 245,076 229,588 
want prompt offers on 15,000 tons of bay none TAs ad Sr ei A> 962,323 886,484 
best Northumberland or Durham steams.  France.................0.0: 78,551 8,682 
The miners’ federation on May 20 i. oc emeeree a a 
heard the results of a joint conference "aga at 542,358 585,359 
with mine owners and seems agreed haa Se aero a Hy 
that no wage program can be started = r'W' Tiidics.. 22.2 022.22) «18557 171899 
or present agreement terminated until Crees ceca ener ese 28,020 56,700 
trade improves, but it is quite likely yoo gg settee eens op pe 
that owners will be asked to economize _~ aennoetmm 
in organization and distribution. Chile... eee esses eee 5 7,076 
pip 3 : Prenom: Atvios..... 2.000. sas00 By 5 
Output by British mines in the week Po cor aos 12315 |9°488 
ended May 16, a cable to Coal Age Coke...ccsecccccceccecceeecece 38,186 52,819 
states, totaled 5,030 000 tons, compared > — . 
with 5,075,000 tons the week before. U. S. Fuel Imports in April 
. (In Gross Tons) - ‘ 
1924 = 192 
Low Consumption Hits Foreign Anthe ‘eite...........-.. te. -anee 
: ituminous. ’ ’ 
Fuels in French Market Imported from: 
(| oa eee rerr he 20,070 26,306 
The general situation in the French Japan... . eee ee eee. eee cee eee 
coal ‘market is unchanged. The col- Suited Kingdom ...00000000. 211 
lieries’ output is sti!l large, but there Coke....................... 0 cee 3,742 13,816 
2” ; 
q é —— aa - Laat 4 4 
ie 5 - . 1K ~ 7 +++3 4 aan 4 
asoh t JIN | FRIN aay Abe aes \ T 
\ i i Jl 7 Kad ~1Q>) 4 
SNARE HEREC ETPT Ay EHH 
S4ol Vs HH PRODUCTION 0 { fy 
a Lee tt OALINN f 
S35 GREAT BRITAIN é 
33 warrsunTioe tT | [pawn HOL/04 ibaa AnD NEW year * 
SSSR ORES i Tt ttt | 
0 ka a Oa ha 2 eee ! | 
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Light Demand Marks Dull Trade 
At Hampton Roads 


Very little change was seen at 
Hampton Roads last week, prices being 
practically the same as the previous 
week and demand negligible except for 
cargoes bound for Canadian ports. 

Bunker and coastwise movement 
generally were holding their own. A 
few foreign cargoes and part cargoes 
were reported, but demand was light. 
The tone of the market was dull. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 30, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For British West Indies: Tons 
Nor. Str. Fram, for Port of Spain. 4,011 
Nor. Str. Bessengen, for St. Lucia. 4,436 

For Cuba: 

Nor. Str. Recto, for Manzanillo. 1,107 
Dan. Str. Nordstjernen, for Santiago 6,106 
Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana. 9,699 
Nor. Str. Hunnar Heiberg, for 
UIE DG cide x bisa) abe attended os 3,777 

For Spain: 

Ital. Str. Adige, for Gibraltar...... 9,627 

For Bermuda: ‘ 
Amer. Schr. Ruth Martin, for Ham- 

ee a eis rr iene ioee 1,013 

For Brazil: 

Grk. Str. Atlanticos, for Rio de 
A ES ee Ee Sag ae 7,030 

Br. Str. Siam City, for Rio dé 
MON, Au Ola ida acc cgewe eid b.« 7,226 

For West Africa: 

Ital. Str. Fortunato, for Dakar. 6,106 

For Canada: 

Br. Str. Hochelaza, for Sydney.. 7,000 
Br. Str. Watsness, for Montreal. 4,416 
Br. Str. Kamouraska, for Quebec. 7,052 
Nor. Str. Bjornsterne Bjornson, for 
RN os wnn.d'a, whe Sean Halen bkS Os 8,245 

For Miquelon: 

Nor. Str. Facto, for St. Pierre...... 2,220 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Hartside, for Rio Janiero..... ——— 
For Newfoundland: 
Am. Schr. Orleans, for St. John 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: May 21 May 28 


Se a ee 1,338 1,306 
Tons on hand........ 82,497 74,321 
Tons dumped for week.. 147,369 106,305 
Tonnage waiting............... 12,000 5,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
2 ee 1,096 1,437 
po ES) oO a een ae 78,300 100,400 
Tons dumped for week........... 73,530 82,498 
OMMMMGNNONNUNE Ks . occccsccaccce secede 24,473 
C.&O. Piers, Newport News: 
ee eee 1,869 2,228 
po we SS er 93,450 110,745 
Tons dumped for week........... 182,259 140,515 
TOMMMIE WENGE s..o sc ccccsccccde 3,785 8,435 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
May 23 May 30+ 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.70@$4.85 $4.70@$4. 85 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.55 4.3 4.55 
Pool ss Philadelphia... 4.25@ 4.30 4.25@ 4.30 
Pool 1, Hamp. oads. 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.. a 95@$5.10 $4.95@$5. 10 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.. 4.5 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 4.80@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.05 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@ 4.80 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.65 4.45@ 4.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. oads, 4.35 4.35 
Pool = Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.10 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: May 23 May 30+ 
Admiralty, large... 263.3d.@26s.9d. 268s.@26s.6d 
Steam smalls.... . . 15s.6d. 15s. 6 

Newcastle: 

Best steams..... 17s.3d.@17s.6d. 168.6d.@ 17s. 

Best gas....... 18s.9d.@ 19s. 183.6d.@19s. 

Best bunkers.. 17s.6d.@ 18s. 163s.3d.@17s. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 


type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Woodward Iron Co. is opening a 
new mine, to be known as the Crockard 
shaft, near the Muga and Dolomite 
mines and not far from the blast fur- 
naces and byproduct coke oven plant at 
Woodward. The new shaft, which will 
have a capacity of upward of 5,000 tons 
daily, is named for the president of the 
company, Frank Crockard. 


ARKANSAS 


The East Coal Co., located on the 
Missouri Pacific belt line on the north- 
east rim of the Paris field, was sold 
about the middle of May to the Liberty 
Coal Co. Mines owned by the two com- 
panies are co-operative enterprises. 





COLORADO 


Six more coal companies in the north- 
ern Colorado field filed notice Mgy 22 
with the State Industrial Commission 
of reduction of wages for all employees 
to the 1917 scale. The companies were 
the Grand Junction Mining & Fuel Co., 
Dacona; Clayton Coal Co., Erie; Boulder 
Valley Coal Co., Weld County; Big 
Four Coal & Coke Co., Louisville; S. 
Domenico & Sons Co., Louisville; and 
the Matchless Fuel Co., Marshall. The 
commission on May 23 received notice 
from the Crown Fuel Co. that the 
wages of men at the Marshall mine 
would be reduced to the 1917 scale. The 
Crown company is the last of the north- 
ern field operators, comprising Boulder 
and Weld counties, to make such notice 
with the exception of the National Fuel 
Co. and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
The latter is now negotiating with its 
men on a proposed reduction. 


Secretary Work has authorized the 
sale of a coal mining lease on 42 acres 
of public land in La Plata County. An 
investment of $5,000 during the first 
three years and a minimum production 
of 275 tons of coal annually, commenc- 
ing with the fourth year of the lease 
will be required. A royalty of 15c. per 
ton on coal mined on the lease must be 
paid to the government. 


Colorado coal output in April was 
563,964 tons, compared with 722,424 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
This is the lowest production for the 
month of April in the history of the 
Colorado coal industry. From Jan. 1 
to May 1 of the current year, output is 
386,000 tons behind the same period a 
year ago. The mines worked on an 


average of 55.3 days per mine thus 
far this year compared with 65.2 in the 
same period a year ago. 


The number 





of men employed in the mines in April, 
1925, was 9,101 contrasted with 10,737 
in April a year ago. All of the mines 
are practically on the 1917 scale. 





ILLINOIS 


The United Electric Coal Co., Lewis- 
town, has made a new record for load- 
ing coal on the Burlington tracks at 
the tipple. On one day recently fifty- 
six railroad cars were loaded, fifty- 
three cars another day and fifty cars 
on a third day. The company some 
time ago installed a crusher, which is 
used to crush the coal taken by the 
Santa Fe R.R. at Galesburg. The com- 
pany recently installed its fourth large 
shovel. 

Peabody mine, No. 8, at Tovey, has 
been reopened, after having been closed 
since last February. The mine usually 
employs about eight hundred men. A 
number of minor repairs have been 
made at the mine. 


Thomas J. Scott, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been named president of the Scott- 
Smith Coal Co., which operates a strip 
mine near Duquoin. He succeeds his 
brother, E. F. Scott, also of St. Louis, 
who died a few weeks ago. 


The Toluca Coal Co. of Toluca, has 
dismantled its property. The steel 
tower was sold to a company at Spring- 
field, and the large turbine was shipped 
to Panama, where it will be installed 
by a coal company. The mine will be 
sealed. It was at one time one of the 
largest in the northern “llinois mining 
field. 


INDIANA 


The strike at Glenco mine, Glen Ayr, 
which started eight months ago, has 
been settled, according to Tyler Law- 
ton, president of District 11, United 
Mine Workers, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Phil Penna of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ association. 
The mine employs 225 men when work- 
ing at full blast. President Lawton 
said that it was understood the Glenco 
would resume operation within a short 
time. 


The Cass Coal Co., at Sullivan, has 
filed a final certificate of dissolution. 


H. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Clinton Coal Co., and of the Ferguson 
Coal Co., of Clinton, has purchased the 
holdings of C. Stutz, and now is sole 
owner of the company’s holdings. The 
purchase includes the six Crownhill 
mines, more than 4,000 acres of mineral 
land, the large Crownhill stock farm, 
the Clinton coliseum and a large number 
of houses belonging to the company. 











Mr. Ferguson, as soon as possible will 
consolidate his coal and other interests 
into one company. Mr. Stutz expects 
to devote his time to his personal farm- 
ing property in Vermillion and Parke 
counties, to his insurance business and 
to his automobile business. 


IOWA 


The Liberty Coal Co., Des Moines, 
has been purchased by the Flint Brick 
Co., for approximately $50,000. The 
Liberty mine, located at the end of 
North Twentieth street, resumed opera- 
tions May 20 after a lapse of a num- 
ber of weeks. The mine which will be 
run in conjunction with the Flint Brick 
plant, will produce approximately 100 
tons of coal daily. 


KANSAS 


District 14, United Mine Workers, 
paraded its strength the length of 
Crawford county, Kansas, Sunday, May 
24, in a demonstration designed to 
combat the sentiment toward lower 
wages, which is growing in the district. 
At its termination at a picnic ground 
near Croweburg, after being augmented 
by cars along the way, the motor 
caravan was more than two miles long. 
At the picnic ground, 4,000 miners 
listened to speeches by labor leaders, 
exhorting them to resist efforts to 
lower wages. Matt Walters, district 
president, in introducing John Cochran, 
international board member from Iowa, 
said, “We have gathered to show by 
our solidity that we are not going to 
stand for non-unionism in Kansas.” 
Even Alexander Howat, one-time presi- 
dent of the district and later expelled 
from the international for calling an 
outlaw strike, openly declared his al- 
legiance to the present district officers, 


-and exhorted his followers to support 


them. 


No. 6 mine of the Mayer Coal Co., 
the last big mine near Mineral in 
Cherokee County, the scene of the first 
substantial development in the Kansas 
coal field, will be completely worked 
out within the next few weeks. This 
mine, which was opened in 1911, had 
560 acres of excellent coal. At its 
peak it employed 450 men. Experi- 
ments are being made as to the feasi- 
bility of working the top vein on this 
land by electric mining machines. The 
possibility of working this vein with a 
steam shovel also is being considered. 
Negotiations for leases are reported to 
be under way. 

Eighteen teams with 108 contestants, 
had enrolled May 25 for the Kansas 
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state first-aid and mine-rescue meet to 
be held at Brandenburg Field, State 
Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, June 13. 
Others are expected to enter. Thirteen 
of the eighteen teams are from mines 
of the Western Coal & Mining Co. 
These five firms are represented in the 
early list by one team each: Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Dittman-Wachter 
Coal Co., Jackson-Walker Coal & Min- 
ing Co., Hamilton Coal & Mercantile 
Co. and the Knott Coal Co. Twenty- 
seven judges have been selected for the 
events, eight representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, three from the Pitts- 
burg chapter of the Red Cross, twelve 
physicians and four mine experts. 


KENTUCKY 


The High View Mining Co., Prentice, 
of which Clarence James, Cromwell, is 
secretary, has 700 acres of coal land, 
with nine seams to be developed, and 
plans installing a fully electrified plant 
the first part of next year. 


Coal operators of Letcher County 
have further cause for complaint about 
taxes, the State Board of Equalization 
having advised County Judge Fitzpat- 
rick of an increase of 5 per cent in 
assessments on coal rights, 10 per cent 
on coal leases, 25 per cent on tangible 
property and coal mine equipment, 25 
per cent on livestock, 15 per cent on 
land, timber and improvements. A 
committee is being formed to go to 
Frankfort in an effort to obtain a re- 


duction. All over the state assess- 
ments are being ordered increased. 
While tax rates can’t be increased, 


assessments are, and in spite of the 
fact that the coal industry is in a tick- 
lish position, with many mines in re- 
ceivership. 

Amended articles have been filed by 
the Golden Rule Coal Co., Covington, 
increasing capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Carbon Coke & Coal Co. has 
been located since June 1 in the new 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 80 
Federal Street, Boston. 





MICHIGAN 


A jury in Judge Arthur Webster’s 
court, in Detroit, on May 26, after de- 
liberating an hour, returned a verdict 
of $115,167.40 against the Ford Motor 
Co. in favor of the Mancourt-Winters 
Coal Co. Breach of contract was the 
basis of the suit. James O. Murfin, 
attorney for the coal company, showed 
that the Mancourt-Winters company 
had a contract with the Ford Motor 
Co. to deliver 25,000 tons of coal at 
$7.70 to the River Rouge plant during 
the year from Aug. 1, 1920, to July 31, 
1921. The testimony showed that the 
Ford company refused to take any more 
coal after it had received 5,000 tons. 

The new coal dock under construc- 
tion at Escanaba by the Chicago & 
Northwestern R.R. for the C. Reiss 
Coal Co. will be ready for use by July 
15, company officials believe. The dock, 


which was wrecked in a fire that de- 
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Underground “Fire Fighters” of a Coal Camp 


At Dawson, N. M., the mines of the Phelps Dodge Corp. are guarded against the 
spread of explosions by the low-pressure dust blower at the left, which applies either 
fine adobe or concentrator mill tailings. The outfit at the right is a cement projector 
mounted on trucks and attached to its compressor, water tank and dust car. 


dust at Dawson is thus applied both dry and wet. 


Rock 





stroyed No. 3 and No. 4 ore docks last 
fall, is being rebuilt. It has been 
shortened to 900 ft. in length, and an 
additional 85 ft. in width has been 
built on the north side of the old dock. 
The north wall of the rebuilt structure 
has been constructed entirely of con- 
erete. The large electrically operated 
unloading hoist is being installed now. 
The hoist will be one of the most mod- 
ern at the head of the lakes, including 
a clamshell bucket that will pick up 
six tons of coal at a trip. 





MINNESOTA 


The Northern Coal & Dock Co. has 
retired from the retail coal business in 
St. Paul, selling its yard to the Hertl 
Coal Co., 649 Rice St.. The same com- 
pany disposed of its Minneapolis yard 
last season. 


MISSOURI 


Following the objection of retail coal 
dealers in Kansas City, Mo., April 25 
to a proposal to increase their license 
fee to $250 a year, the City Council on 
May 25 passed a modified ordinance 
establishing the fee at $100. The fee 
had been $25. The license must be 
paid for a full year, regardless of how 
small a part of the year the dealer may 
sell. Industries which have followed 
the practice of ordering several cars of 
coal a year for distribution among 
employees, relatives and friends are 
classed as retailers under the new 
ordinance, and will be required to pay 
the $100 license fee. The ordinance 
further specifies that a retail dealer 
must have a coal yard, a place for 
storage, an office, and scales that will 
weigh at least a 5-ton load. Penalty 
for violation of the ordinance is a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than 
$100 for each offense. 





NEW YORK 


Edward H. Read, sales agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 





Co. and head of the company’s business 
in Buffalo territory since the resigna- 
tion of Vice-president D. E. Russell, 
has been made general northern sales 
agent of the company, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo, as formerly, and terri- 
tory covering the Syracuse and Utica 
agencies and northern New York, but 
not Canada, which had been given to 
the Elias Rogers Coal Co., of Toronto. 
H. W. Marshall is continued as assist- 
ant sales agent at Syracuse and J. C. 
Waldron succeeds the late John J. Town 
at Utica. 


On petition of William A. Stetson, of 
Batavia, and Ida M. Tibbetts, of Staf- 
ford, near Batavia, the Consumers’ Col- 
lieries Corporation has been thrown 
into involuntary bankruptcy. Debts 
enumerated amount to about $12,000, 
mostly to the petitioners. The presi- 
dent is J. E. Tibbetts and the company 
formerly maintained an office in the 
White Building, Buffalo. The company 
was organized in Batavia during the 
war to produce coal and has a mine in 
Clarion County, Pa. 





OHIO 
Although the Columbus Board of 
Education opened bids May 13 for 


15,000 tons, more or less, of bituminous 
mine-run or lump and 2,000 tons of 
bituminous nut, pea and slack coal to 
be delivered to the various. public 
schools in the city, the board has not 
made any awards and is still making 
investigations as to price. The Burns 
Coal Co., Columbus, was low on lump 
with a bid of $3.84; mine run, $3.61, 
and nut, pea and slack, $3.21. The 
Reliable Coal & Supply Co. followed 
with a bid of $3.84 on lump and $3.64 
on mine-run. 


Ohio Collieries Mine No. 210, between 
Athens and Nelsonville, closed May 23 
indefinitely. Between 400 and 500 men 
had been having good work in this 
operation. 

The West Virginia & Ohio Coal & 


Coke Co., Cleveland, of which C. L. 
Cassingham is president, will hereafter 
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be known as the Cassingham Coal Co. 
The personnel and financial status of 
the company is unchanged. 


James Wiley, formerly engineer 
with the Cambria Collieries, Bellaire, 
is now superintendent of maintenance 
at the Rail & River Coal Co.’s No. 4 
mine, also at Bellaire. 

The Euga Coal Co., operating huge 
strip mines near New Lexington, was 
enjoined from continuing work until the 
Lancaster Coal & Sand Co., which has 
the same land leased, strips the sand 
from the top. Faulty leases of the 
first company brought the adverse 
decision. 

The Redfield Coal Co.’s mine, near 
Crooksville, has been leased by Fred 
Myers’ of Zanesville, who is making 
preparations to operate it after an idle- 
ness of about two years. The mine 
formerly was leased by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and used for fuel 
purposes for that plant. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co., of Co- 
lumbus, has taken over several mines 
of the Mid-Hocking Coal Co., at Burr 
Oak, which will mean that the mines 
will be placed in operation some time in 
the future. The property, which con- 
sists of about 500 acres, adjoins hold- 
ings of the Sunday Creek Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Ninety men and women are named in 
an injunction issued by Judge J. N. 
Langham, of Indiana County, restrain- 
ing them, their associates, aiders, 
abettors, and agents, from in anywise 
interfering with the operation of the 
Lucerne mine of the Jefferson & In- 
diana Coal Co., of Punxsutawney. The 
mines of the coal company are being 
operated on a non-union basis and the 
workmen are said to have experienced 
difficulty in getting to and from their 
work. 

Seven bituminous mine inspectors 
have been reappointed by Governor 
Pinchot in accordance with the con- 
tinuance-in-office provisions of the act 
of June 1, 1915, which provides that 
inspectors who have passed two con- 
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secutive examinations and have served 
continuously for eight years shall be 
continued in office. The reappointed 
inspectors are Charles H. Crocker, 
Johnstown; Patrick S. King, Pitts- 
burgh; John J. McDonald, Greensburg; 
Richard Maize, Uniontown; Harry 
Phythyon, Belle Vernon; James J. 
Stoker, Irwin, and Thomas H. Thomp- 
son, Kittanning. In addition, the 
Governor later appointed, but not 
under the act of 1915, J. A. Saxe, 
Ellsworth, and William Lamont, El- 
mora, as members of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Examining Board for the 
Bituminous Coal Mines of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration reports a net loss of $62,648 
for April, after all expenses and 
charges, against a loss of $40,332 re- 
ported in the same month last year. 
For the first four months of 1925, the 
company reports a net loss of $221,333 
against $36,973 in the corresponding 
period last year. 

A special examination for firebosses, 
assistant mine foremen and mine fore- 
men will be held at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, in Pittsburgh, by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines on 
July 15, 16 and 17, according to an 
announcement. Any coal miner who 
feels qualified may take the tests. 

So far blame has not been fixed for 
a fatal gas explosion which occured 
in the Woodward mine of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co. at Edwardsville, causing 
six workers to lose their lives. State 
mine inspectors have been making an 
investigation of the disaster. One 
theory is that the gas was ignited 
by a spark from an electric motor. 

The Cambria County Fair Associa- 
tion, headed by Chas. Schwab will hold 
a fair at Ebensburg July 1-5. Many 
large manufacturers of mining equip- 
ment will take an active part. 

Legal proceedings have been started 
in court in Northumberland County to 
prevent the erection of a new $500,000 
breaker by the Shamokin Coal Co. on 
the site of the old Nelson mine shaft. 
A silk mill is now located near the 
plot and it is alleged that if the breaker 
operates the factory will have to sus- 

















Kingston-Pocahontas Coal Co.’s Club House Near Welch, W. Va. 


Note how to use all the level space available a culvert has been built to take the small 
stream under one end of the house. 
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pend due to smoke and dust. The 
court has decided to hear arguments 
on the matter within the next few 
weeks, 

Eight hundred thousand trees have 
been planted in the village of Natalie 
and vicinity. The trees are being ob- 
tained from the state, and coal com- 
panies in that region are giving their 
help to the reforestation campaign. 

Government inspectors are reported 
to have arrived in Pottsville and to 
have ordered all obstructions removed 
from the Schuylkill River that impede 
the free flow of water. The chief ob- 
structions are placed in the stream by 
hard coal washeries which annually 
dump thousands of tons of coal into 
the river. It is said the river has be- 
come filled up to such an extent by 
culm, etc., that many towns along it 
are now in danger of floods. Some coal 
companies have already agreed to co- 
operate in cleaning out the river. 

The annual mine foreman and fire- 
boss examinations for the Sixth, Tenth, 
Thirteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-fourth 
and Thirtieth bituminous districts will 
be held in Johnstown on June 15, 16 
and 17. The examinations are con- 
ducted by the State Bureau of Mines. 
and will be held under the direction of 
Nicholas Evans, state mine inspector, 
who also is a member of the board of 
examiners. Other members of the 
board are: George W. Wilkes, rep- 
resenting the operators, and Robert 
Jobes, representing the miners. T. D. 
Williams, state mine inspector, will 
be in charge of the examinations 
in the Fifteenth district and examina- 
tions will be held on the same dates in 
Barnesboro. 

The Jermyn mine, in Old Forge, an 
independent with a normal daily output 
of 1,000 tons of coal, resumed oper- 
ations last week for the first time in 
four months. About 600 men are 
employed. Recently officials of the 
company arranged with the mine work- 
ers to resume operations at lower 
wages than the scale calls for, but this 
agreement was rescinded by the work- 
ers following the activities of union 
officials at the colliery. It is under- 
stood the men are being paid the reg- 
ular rates. 


The Sherman Coal Corporation has 
cut a new vein, the Holmes vein, at 
Pottsville. It was cut at the end of 
what is known as No. 2 rock tunnel, 
is about 2 ft. thick, but is widening as 
it runs west. The Holmes is consid- 
ered to contain some of the hardest 
coal in the anthracite region and has 
an excellent burning quality. The aver- 
age thickness in Sharp mountain is 
4 ft., running to the extremity of the 
company’s leasehold at Indian Run 
Gap. 

The District Attorney of Schuykill 
County has issued warrants for the 
arrest of several officials and employees 
of the Buck Mountain colliery for al- 
leged violation of the act of 1891 rela- 
tive to the safety and health of coal 
miners. The defendants are charged 


with allowing mining operations to ap- 
proach a body of water without proper 
precautions by boring ahead the re- 
As a result 
the 


quired number of feet. 
three men lost their lives when 
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water broke through. The defendants 
are John Price, superintendent of the 
Buck Mountain mine; Conrad Dresch, 


foreman; Hugh Williams, assistant 
foreman, and Robert Price, a miner. 
State Mine Inspector Brennan has 
asked the prosecutor to launch the legal 
proceedings. 

Practically every large coal operation 
in Derry township, Westmoreland 
County, is running again following 
shutdowns of several months. The out- 
look for business is said to be con- 
siderably brighter. Mines now in op- 
eration are the Derry No. 1 mine at 
Bradenville, the Ridge Coal Co. Atlantic 
mine, the Millwood shaft mine, Peanut 
mine, Seger mines and the Brenizer 
mine. 


UTAH 


An injunction was filed in the fed- 
eral court on May 20 to prohibit John 
H. Tonkin from exercising an alleged 
unauthorized option on the property of 
the Independent Coal & Coke Co., in 
Carbon County, which is said to have 
been granted him and other members 
of the company’s board of directors last 
December. William G. Roberts, trustee 
for an estate, and six others are parties 
to the suit. The complaint sets forth 
that by virtue of the option Tonkin is to 
receive the total assets of the com- 
pany amounting to $2,000,000 or more 
and the property of the Royal Coal Co., 
amounting to $1,000,000, for $1,000,000 
cash and preferred stock in a company 
which he was to organize for the pur- 
pose of taking over the assets of the 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. It is 
claimed that the option was not bind- 
ing because the approval of the entire 
board was not first obtained. 


J. T. Hill, general manager of the 
Lion Coal Co., of Ogden, has addressed 
a letter to William Spry, registrar of 
the Land Office in Washington, sug- 
gesting that the government could ac- 
complish much good for the coal indus- 
try and the nation at large by giving 
the Land Office power to restrict the 
development of the federal coal lands 
for some years. A copy of the letter 
was sent to the Utah delegation in 
Congress, all of whom expressed sym- 
pathy with the proposal. Senator 
Smoot said that he had to confess he 
did not know just how they would go 
about it, but he was in hearty accord 
with what Mr. Hill had said. 


On May 23 the Industrial Commission 
of Utah in a lengthy decision ruled that 
a man unloading coal by the car was 
not an independent contractor within 
the meaning of the Utah Workmen’s 
Compensation law. A man named 
Tullgren died from injuries received 
while unloading coal for a Salt Lake 
City retailer and the insurance carrier 
resisted compensation on the ground 
that the deceased was an independent 
contractor. The commission said the 
employer could not evade liability in 
this way. An independent contractor 


was a man who by the employment of 
a little capital and the use of other 
workers employed under him hoped to 
make more than ordinary wages, but 
such could not be the case with a man 
unloading coal alone, although he might 
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be paid by the car. He was paid by 
the car, it was declared, more for con- 
venience sake than anything else. 


The completion of the new tipple at 
Storrs, Carbon County, by the Spring 
Canyon Coal Co. is expected by July 1. 
Tearing out of the old tipple is already 
under way, and the work will be rushed. 
This will give the Storrs mine one of 
the best tipples in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The conference of Coal River Col- 
lieries Co. and the United Mine Work- 
ers representatives which was to have 
been held at Huntington May 22, has 
been indefinitely postponed. Inability 
of J. T. Dunigan, president of the com- 
pany, which is controlled by the 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers, to 
return from Washington in time for 
the meeting was given as the reason 
for the postponement. 

J. C. McKinley, president of the Rich- 
land Coal Co. applied for a receiver- 
ship for the company in Circuit Court 
at Wheeling May 23. Assets were 
listed at $4,000,000 and liabilities $1,- 
500,000. The Dollar Savings & Trust 
Co. was appointed to take charge of 
the company’s accounts. President Mc- 
Kinley expressed confidence that the 
company would resume operations soon 
and that creditors would be paid in 
full. Present difficulties were laid to 
coal market conditions and to frozen 
assets. 


The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
is to expend over $1,000,000 for addi- 
tional shipping facilities at the com- 
pany’s mines in the Logan district. 
Plans call for the purchase of a large 
interest in the Philadelphia & Cleveland 
Coal Co.’s river shipping plant at Hun- 
tington so as to provide an outlet for 
the company’s output by water down 
the Ohio River. It is also proposed to 
purchase a new steel hull towboat and 
thirty-six steel barges, to be delivered 
within ninety days. The river equip- 
ment alone will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000 and the interest in 
the river tipple and other river ship- 
ping facilities about $100,000. The 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. rep- 
resents a merger of several companies 
having a capital of $30,000,000 with C. E. 
Hutchinson, of Fairmont, as president. 


The E. L. & W. Coal Co., of Fair- 
mont, has leased its mine at Almina, 
Monongalia County, to the Almina 
Coal Co. for 12 years on a royalty 
basis. The mine is said to be one of 
the best equipped middle-sized plants 
in the region; 150 acres of Sewickley 
coal land and 20 houses are included in 
the lease. 

Fred G. Hatton, head of Hatton 
Brown & Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed receiver for the Himler 
Coal Co., of Himlerville, W. Va., by 
Federal Judge Hough in the suit of the 
Buck Creek Land & Development Co., 
Kentucky. In its petition the land 
company says the coal company has 
obligations aggregating $200,000 and is 
without funds and $5,761 is owing to 
the land company for non-payment of 
royalty. The receiver will operate the 
property of the Himler company, which 
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consists of one large mine at Himler- 
ville with a capacity of about 1,500 tons 
daily. The company is capitalized at 
$2,000,000, less than half of which has 
been issued. The company is solvent, 
but the petition alleges that had a 
receiver not been appointed at this 
time it would have become insolvent. 





CANADA 


The results of the examinations in 
first aid work at the collieries in Brit- 
ish Columbia have been announced and 
show that the Nanaimo A team won 
the Provincial Shield, with Nanaimo B 
team second, and Chemainus third. The 
Lieutenant -Governor’s Trophy, for 
women’s first-aid and home-nursing 
work, was won by Nanaimo B team, 
with Nanaimo A team second and Cum- 
berland third. 


Output of coke by Canadian plants in 
March totaled 138,783 tons, compared 
with 102,686 tons in February and 101,- 
132 tons in January. For the first 
three months of the year the cumulative 
production was 342,601 tons. Imports 
of coke advanced slightly and exports 
were higher than in February. The 
apparent consumption of coke in Can- 
ada reached a total of 200,364 tons, 
compared with 164,673 tons made avail- 
able for use in the preceding month. 

The International Coal Corporation, 
with main office in Montreal, will handle 
large importations of British and Amer- 
ican coal during 1925. British coal will 
be loaded at Swansea for Montreal 
every two weeks as long as navigation 
remains open. Officers of the Inter- 
national Coal Corporation are as fol- 
lows: President, D. Harry Friedman, 
Jr.; vice-president and treasurer, IJall 
E. Shepherd; secretary, George A. 
McHattie; directors, D. H. Friedman, 
Owen Shepherd, Hall E. Shepherd, D. H. 
Friedman, Jr., and George A. McHattie. 


a 
— 








Traffic 





Lake Rate Decision May Not 
Be Made for a Month 


A decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the lake cargo 
case is not expected for another three 
or four weeks. The record in the hear- 
ing held recently on the examiner’s 
tentative report is voluminous and it 
will be necessary for each member of 
the Commission to examine this record 
before the decision can be written. The 
only formal action in the case by the 
Commission since the hearing has been 
its order declining to grant the motion 
of the Southern operators to reopen 
the case for new evidence. 

Much importance is attached to this 
case, in which Ohio and Pennsylvania 
bituminous operators are seeking a 
widening of the differential between 
rates to lake ports from shipping points 
in their territory and from Virginia, 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
fields. The examiner recommended a 
substantial widening of the differentials 
by slightly reducing the rates from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and increasing 
the rates from the southern points. 
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Coming Meetings 





Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. Annual meeting, June 9-11, at 
Lake Delavan, Wis. Secretary, I. ; 
Runyan, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-West Retail Coal Association. An- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., June 
$-10, Baltimore Hotel. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Annual corvention, June 11 and 
12, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. Sec- 
retary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 

Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas. 
Annual convention June 15 and 16 at 
Houston, Texas. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators’ Association. Annual meeting, 
June 17, Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, Boston Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

National Coal Association. Annual meet- 
ing, June 17-19, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary, Harry 
L. Gandy, Washington, D. C. 

West Virginia Coal Association. Annual 
meeting, June 17-19, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, 
James E. Hart, Huntington, W. Va. 

Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, on board boat leaving St. 


Louis, Mo. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Third general conference, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, June 21-27. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting, week of 
June 22, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
cae, me a Secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 22-26. Secretary, F. 
ecemaniae 29 West 39th St., New York 

y. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition. June 
22-27, Providence, R. I. Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, 1328 
Broadway, New York City. 

Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., June 24-26. Chair- 


man, James A. Farrell, National Foreign 
—_ Council, Hanover Square, New York 
ity. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 














New Companies 





The Achuff Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture, buy, sell and gen- 
erally deal in mine and mill supplies at 
wholesale and retail. The incorporators 
are W. D. Achuff, E. M. E. Achuff and Jas. 
B. Black. 


The American Coal & Mining Co., Pleas- 
anton, Kan., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital. 


_The Commodore-Jellico Coal Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., capital $10,000, has been in- 
corporated by J. T. Bradley and F. F. Mc- 
Coy. 

The Cherokee Coal Corporation, Chatta- 
nooga, capitalized at $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by F. A. Loveland, B. C. Gray- 
son, J. J. Desmond, Samuel B. Smith and 
Val Johnson. 


The Barney Mining Co., Ashland, Ky.., 
capital $50,000, has been chartered by John 
D. Barney, E. W. Smith and Minna Barney. 
The company will operate in the Big Sandy 
district of eastern Kentucky. f 

The Rice-Elkhorn Coal Co., Pikeville, Ky., 
capital $100,000, has been chartered by 
W. P. Rice, C. C. Rice and J. W. Rice. ‘ 

The Blue Star Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 
capital $75,000, has been chartered by W. L. 
Hammond, J. R. Carnes and M. M. Cook, 


to operate in the southeastern Kentucky 
territory. : 
The Delmore Coal Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


has been incorporated, with $12,000 capital, 
by Fred Weikart, William L. Weickart, 
Morris T. Reese, V. E. Hendershot and 
Frank Harrison to mine coal and sell coal 
and coke. 
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La Voy-Jennings-Wickham, Inc., of 
Salina, Onondaga County, N. Y., was 
chartered May 22, with $15,000 capital, to 
mine coal. . La Voy, M. E. Jennings, 
of Salina, and F. S. Wickham, of Cicero, 
are directors and subscribers. Nash, Brit- 
cher & Eckel, 941 Onondaga Bank Build- 
ing, Syracuse, are attorneys for the cor- 
poration. Inquiry at the State Geological 
Bureau reveals the intelligence that there 
is no coal deposit in Onondaga County. 
Wholesale coal dealers in Albany do no! 
know any of the incorporators. It is pre- 
sumed they have an option on coal in an- 
other state, as all of the stock is sub- 
scribed. 








Obituary 





James T. McCreery, 81 years of age and 
long prominent in the coal industry of 
southern West Virginia, died at his home at 
Hinton on May 17. Not only was he 
prominent in the coal industry but as a 
hotel man, real estate dealer and banker. 
He had been confined to his home for more 
than a month and had been in failing health 
for some time. Death was caused by 
arteriosclerosis. At the time of his death 
Mr. McCreery was president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Summers, Piney Coal Land 
Co., MecCreery Central Pocahontas Coal 
Land Co. and the James T. McCreery Co. 
He was a veteran of the Confederate Army. 














Industrial Notes 





The Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, has sold its present manufacturing 
building and a larger and more suitable 
plant is being sought. The Morgan- 
Gardner company will continue in the old 
plant under lease from the buyer until next 
March. 


The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the opening of a branch sales 
office at 811 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., in charge of E. E. Landahl, who has 
been associated with the company for the 
past thirteen years. Mr. Landahl will be 
glad to confer on and plan material-han- 
dling problems. 

G. H. Webb has been appointed Phila- 
delphia sales manager of the Central Steel 
Co., of Massillon, Ohio. He succeeds A. B. 
Cooper, who died suddenly at his home in 
Philadelphia, May 3. 

George A. Muir, who has peen connected 
with the Denver office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for the past five years and for 
ten years previous to that was with the 
machinery department of the Mine & 
Smelter Supply Co., Denver, has_ been 
elected president and manager of the Ad- 
vance Machinery & Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo., manufacturers of steam and electri- 
cal specialties; mine, mill and power-plant 
supplies, and jobbers’ and manufacturer's 
agents. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of conveying, transmission and 
screening machinery, and S-A belt con- 
veyors, has established a sales-engineering 
office in San Francisco under the manage- 
ment of Chas. E. Bruff, formerly of the 
mining engineering firm of Bradley, Bruff 
& LaBarthe. 

Harold P. Tompkins, president of the 
Tompkins Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va., has 
concluded arrangements whereby the Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., which now owns 
the Otis Steel Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will manufacture and market Tompkins ex- 
tension rails. 

The Sullivan Machinery Co. announces 
the appointment of Earl E. Miller as man- 
ager at its El Paso (Texas) branch office, 
succeeding R. S. Weiner, who is _ trans- 
ferred to the general office in Chicago. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York, 
and with offices in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, have purchased the stock and good 
will of H. A. Rogers Co., 87 Walker St., 
New York, dealers in railway, mill, mining 
and contractors’ supplies. The sole agency 
in the United States of the Moncrieff Scotch 
gage glasses also has been taken over. 


An arrangement was recently perfected 
between Carels Brothers, of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, and the Ingersoll-Rand Co., of New 
York City, by which the Belgian concern 
will have the right to manufacture the 
well-known Ingersoll-Rand _ solid-injection 
type of oil engine. 

_ Cram’s Services, Inc., industrial special- 
ists, have removed their executive offices 
from the Penobscott Building to 412-447 


Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Publications Received 





The Effect of Acidity and Oxidation Ca- 
pacity on Corrosion of Metals and Alloys 
in Acid Mine Water, by Ralph E. Hall and 
William W. Teague. Coal mining investi- 
gations under auspices of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
Advisory Board of Coal-Mine Operators and 
Engineers. Bulletin 15. Pp. 62: 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. Price, 40c. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin 4 
of this series gave the results of long-time 
immersion tests conducted in three mines 
and indicated the type of metals and alloys 
that suffered the least corrosion. Bulletin 
5 was ae study of the microstructural 
aspects of metals and alloys corroded by 
acid mine water. Bulletin 6 described a 
proposed accelerated method for conduct- 
ing similar tests in the laboratory in one or 
two days. Bulletin 15 includes a further 
study of the value and limitations of the 
accelerated electrolytic test for corrosion, 
and in particular the effect of acidity and 
oxygen on corrosion in acid mine waters. 


Coal-Mining Problems in the State of 
Washington, by George Watkin Evans. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. Bulletin 
190. Pp. 79; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Describes methods employed at some of 
the mines in the state where difficulties are 
encountered on account of extensive folding 
and faulting of the coal measures. 

Coke as a Household Fuel in Central 
Canada, by L. Landt. The Dominion 
Fuel Board in co-operation with the Mines 
Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. Pp. 140; 64 x 94% in.; illustrated. 
Results of investigations by Mr. Landt for 
the use of byproduct coke in place of 
anthracite in the Province of Ontario and 
the western part of Quebec. 

Statistical Report of Lake Commerce 
Passing Through Canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan and Ontario, During Season 
of 1924, with Supplementary Report of 
Commerce Passing Through the Detroit 
River. Prepared under direction of Col. E. 
M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. Pp. 24; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 

History of the League for Industrial 
Rights, by Walter G. Merritt. Pp. 132; 5 
x 7 in.; League for Industrial Rights, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

Saward’s Annual, 1925, by Frederick W. 
Saward. Pp. 256; 6 x 8 in.; tables. Price 
$2.50. Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 

Structural Reconnaissance of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Area from Old Monroe, Mo., to 
Nauvoo, Ill., by Frank Krey. Bulletin 45. 
Pp. 86; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Department 
of Registration and Education, Division of 
the State Geological Survey, in co-operation 
with Missouri Bureau of Geology and 
Mines, Urbana, Ill. 








Trade Literature 





Industarial Storage-Battery Locomotives. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 
231-A. Pp. 24; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Universal Blowers for Coal and Metal 
Mines. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bulletin No. 408. Pp. 8; 74x10% in.; illus- 
trated. Describes the changes in these 
small blowers, the more important being 
ball-bearing motors, completed welded 
wheel and housing, aluminum expansion 
‘discharge, aluminum inlet cone and pipe 


connection, universal angle of discharge and 
greater volumetric capacity. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., re- 
cently issued the following bulletins: Rota- 
tor Hammer Drills. Bulletin No. 81-F. Pp. 
31; 6x9 in.; illustrated. These one-man 
drills are made in seven styles, including an 
auger drill, a steam drill, a water tube 
rotator and a light-weight rotator weighing 
only 29 lb. “DW-64”" Hammer Drill for 
Channeling or Line Drilling. Bulletin 
81-EA. Pp. 4; 6x9 in.; illustrated. De- 


scribes special fixtures for adapting the 
DW-64 drill. “DW-64" Water Hammer 
Drill. Bulletin No. 81-E. Pp. 16; 6x8 in.; 
illustrated. This drill, intended for tunnel- 
ing. drifting and all the heavier kinds o! 
underground drilling work, is shown in 
operation in different parts of the world 


Air Feed Stoping Drills. Bulletin No. 81-G 
Pp. 19; 6x9 in.; illustrated. Describes two 
general types, the automatic rotation water 
stoper and the hand rotation light stoper. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
issued a 15-page catalog, 84 x 11 in., illus- 
trating and describing its “Standard” steel 
buildings, building products, steel joists. 
steel poles, ete. 











